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THE TRIAL OF GENERAL SCHUYLER. 


HOUSE WHEREIN THE TRIAL WAS HELD. 


The ambition and the egotism of Gen- 
eral Gates subdued his sense of honor and 
his judgment, at times. By these he was 
led to plot for the exalted military positions 
first of General Schuyler and then of Gen- 
eral Washington. In these schemes he 
was upheld by a few men in and out of 
Congress, who were, at times, apparently 
more influenced by sectional prejudices 
and personal feelings than by their judg- 
ments or their patriotism. 

The failure of the campaign of the 


northern army, of which General Schuyler 
was the chief, in the year 1776, when it 
was driven out of Canada, was made the 
occasion of boisterous and slanderous cla- 
mor against that chief, by Gates and his 
friends. ‘The former longed to supersede 
him in office. None dared to make any 
specific charges against him, for there 
were no foundations for any. How to get 
rid of him was the perplexing question. 
Interference and complaints had already 
made Schuyler anxious to leave his position. 
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He had even offered his resignation to the 
Continental Congress, which was not ac- 
cepted. There remained no other way 
than to so increase his discontent as to 
cause him to leave the service. 

Schuyler was exceedingly sensitive to 
acts that savored of injustice, either toward 
himself or others. His letters to Congress 
were always frank, vigorous, and outspoken 
in tenor and in words. He called things 
by their proper names as an honest man 
should do. In this manner he called the 
attention of Congress to injustice done to 
the head of the hospitals in his depart- 
ment. His letter on the subject was made 
a pretext for insulting him most grievously. 
The offensive paragraphs of that letter 
read as follows; ‘‘ As Doctor Stringer had 
my recommendation to the office he has 
sustained, perhaps it was a compliment 
due to me that I should have been advised 
of the reasons for hisdismission.’"” * * 
* ¥* ‘T confidently expected that Con- 
gress would have done me that justice 
which was in their power to give, and 
which I humbly conceive they ought to 
have done.’’ 


Gates was then in Philadelphia, neglect- 
ing duties which Washington had assigned 


him, and plotting against Schuyler. His 
friends in Congress made a great ado 
about the arrogance and impertinence of 
the Commander.of the Northern Depart- 
ment, and assuming that he had deliber- 
ately insulted Congress, they procured the 
passage of resolutions of censure, as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* Resolved, That the suggestion in Gen- 
eral Schuyler’s letter to Congress, that it 
was a compliment due to him, to haye ad- 
vised him of the reasons of Dr. Stringer’s 
dismission, is highly derogatory to the 
honor of Congress ; and that the President 
be desired to acquaint General Schuyler 
that it is expected his letters, for the future, 
be written in a style more suitable to the 
dignity of this representative body, of these 
free and independent States, and to his 
own character as their officer, 

‘* Resolved, That it is altogether im- 
proper and inconsistent with the dignity 
of this Congress to interfere in disputes 
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subsisting among the officers of the army: 
and that the expression in General Schuy- 
ler’s letter of the 4th of February [1777] 
‘that he confidently expected Congress 
would have done him that justice, which it 
was in their power to give, and which he 
humbly conceives they ought to have 
done,’ were, to say the least, ill-advised 
and highly indecent.”’ 

At that time great perils were evidently 
impending, and Schuyler could not be 
moved by. any provocation to resign at 
that important moment. But he resolved 
to have justice if it might be obtained. 
He laid his case before the Provincial 
Convention of New York, then sitting at 
Kingston, and on the 8th of March, 1777, 
he set out for Philadelphia to take his seat 
in Congress to which he had been elected, 
and to demand of that body an investiga- 
tion into his character while in their ser- 
vice. 

The plot now seemed to be working fa- 
vorably for Gates. Congress ordered him 
to repair to Ticonderoga, and take com- 
mand there. It was such a virtual super- 
seding of Schuyler in the command of the 
Northern Department, and the ambitious 
general believed that almost immediately 
he would be fully invested with that com- 
mand. His friends in Congress wishing it, 
encouraged him to believe that the goal 
of his ambition was nigh. He hastened 
to Albany, while Schuyler was placed in 
command of troops in Philadelphia. 

Schuyler demanded and obtained from 
Congress a committee of investigation. 
He laid before that committee a clear 
statement of the whole matter, early in 
May. His dignified and unanswerable 
statements made a deep impression upon 
Congress and silenced every cavil. The 
report of the Committee placed the char- 
acter of the patriot higher than it had ever 
been before, and he was ordered to return 
to Albany immediately and resume the 
command of the Northern Department. 
His triumph was complete, and Gates, dis- 
appointed, chagrined and angry, refused 
to serve under Schuyler, but hastening to 
Philadelphia, he was admitted to the floor 
of Congress, where he was allowed to pour 











out the contents of the vials of his wrath 
in language far more indecorous and offen- 
sive than any which General Schuyler was 
capable of using. Yet Congress, under 
the manipulations of Gates’ friends, en- 
dured the scolding with great meekness, 
and uttered not a word in defence of the 
‘‘ dignity of that body.”’ 

’ The loss of Ticonderoga in the summer 
of 1777, caused a great hue and cry against 
General Schuyler, and faction was indus- 
trious in circulating the most cruel slan- 
ders against him. He was accused of 
cowardice, treason, and even of the use of 
the public money for his private benefit. 
There was widespread alarm, and Congress 
was induced, by the most extraordinary 
means, to appoint Gates to the command 
of the Northern Department at the moment 
when Schuyler, by the most skillful and 
energetic movements had placed the in- 
vading army of General Burgoyne in the 
extremest peril. He was prepared to strike 
those invaders a crushing blow, when, in 
August, 1777, Gates arrived and took the 
command. 

The generous and patriotic Schuyler, 
though feeling most keenly the indignity 
and injustice, offered his services to Gates, 
in the capacity of a private gentleman, 
while the latter treated him with contempt. 
Schuyler demanded a court martial. Con- 
gress paid no attention to his wishes for 
sometime, but when he offered his resigna- 
tion and justly complained of the bad 
treatment to which he had been exposed, 
that body refused to accept his proposition 
to retire and promised him justice. But 
for a whole year justice was denied him. 
He continued to labor incessantly for the 
public good, and at the same time urging 
Congress, by frequent appeals, to bring 
him to trial. At length, on the first day 
October, 1778, a court martial was assem- 
bled to try him, at the house of Reed Fer- 
ris, in the present town of Pawling, in 
Duchess County, New York. ‘That is the 
house delineated at the head of this paper, 
which is yet standing, but somewhat modi- 
fied in its external appearance. The en- 
graving is from a sketch made by the writer 
of this article about seventeen years ago, 
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when it had the same outward appearance 
as when the trial took place. It stands on 
the more southerly road leading from 
Pawling Station, on the Harlem Railway, 
to Quaker Hill, and about half way be- 
tween the two points. It had been occu- 
pied by Washington when a portion of the 
Continental army lay in that vicinity ; and 
at the time of the trial, it was the head- 
quarters of General Lincoln, who was the 
President of the Court. That tribunal 
was composed of the following officers : 


Major General Benj. LincoLn, President. 
Brig. General Jonn Nixon, 
e 


” GEoRGE CLINTON, 
ve as ANTHONY WAYNE, 
nie a J. P. G. MUHLENBERG, 


Colonel JoHn GREATON, 
1, FRANCIS JOHNSON, 
ses Rurus Putnam, 
si Morpecal GIsT, 
$6 Wao. RUSSELL, 
aid Wm. GRAYSON, 
“e WALTER STEWART, 
on R. J. MEics. 


Joun Laurens, Judge Advocate. 


The general charge made against the 
accused, was Neglect of Duty in not being 
present at Ticonderoga to discharge the 
functions of his command from the middle 
of June, 1777, until it was no longer pos- 
sible to maintain Ticonderoga and Mount 
Independence consistent with the safety of 
the troops and stores, when he should 
have caused a retreat to be made for the 
preservation of both. 

It was specified that the Northern De- 
partment included Albany, Ticonderoga, 
Fort Stanwix and their dependencies, and 
that the act of Congress on the 22nd of 
May, 1777, released him from all restraint 
respecting the place of his head quarters : 

That by letters to him by St. Clair, 
under various dates from the 13th of June 
to the first of July, 1777, he was made ac- 
quainted with the probable designs of the 
enemy and of the great danger to the 
posts : 

That in consequence of the first three 
letters from St. Clair, he went to Ticon- 
deroga on the zoth of June and there held 
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a council of war, composed of Major-gen- 
erals Schuyler and St. Clair, and Brigadier- 
generals De Fermoy, Poor and Patterson ; 
and though that council determined the 
effective rank and file of the army at Ti- 
conderoga and Mount Independence were 
greatly inadequate to their defence, but 
that, nevertheless, both posts ought to be 
maintained as long as possible consistent 
with the safety of the troops and stores, 
and that the fortifications and lines on 
Mount Independence were very deficient, 
and that the repairs and additions to them 
ought to claim immediate attention, yet 
General Schuyler made no stay at Ticon- 
deroga to expedite the work on Mount In- 
dependence, and to cause a retreat to be 
made when it became no longer possible 
to maintain the posts, consistent with the 
safety of the troops and stores, for his ab- 
sence appears from General St. Clair’s 
letter to him on the 24th of June and 
those which followed : 

That Ticonderoga and Mount Indepen- 
dence being the posts of greatest defence 
to the United States against the advances 
of the British forces in Canada, and the 
main army being stationed at those posts, 
it was {General Schuyler’s duty to have 
been at the head of that army and to have 
removed them when he knew the enemy 
were actually advanced against it : 

That his forces were greatly inadequate 
to the defence of the posts, and that they 
were to be abandoned in the moment 
when it should become no longer possible 
to maintain them consistent with the safety 
of the troops and stores; a moment of 
which it was necessary the first officer in 
the department should judge; that in the 
absence of General Schuyler this critical 
and important moment passed unob- 
served, or unimproved, with the loss of the 
sick, ammunition, cannon, provisions, and 
clothing of the army, and the loss of many 
lives in the retreat. 

General Schuyler having caused the 
verity of his letter books to be established 
by the testimony of Lieutenant-colonel 
Varick (his Secretary), and Major John 
Lansing, Jr. (his Clerk), he caused several 
of his letters bearing upon the subject, to 
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be read therefrom. When the reading of 
these were finished, he proceeded to make 
his defence in person. He gave a brief 
history of his acts whilst in command of 
the Northern Department from his appoint- 
ment in 1775 until he was superseded, 
early in 1777, reinstated in May follow- 
ing, and his being finally superseded in 
August of that year. To this he added an 
outline narrative of events during his last 
occupancy of the office, St. Clair’s ap- 
pointment to the command of the lake 
fortresses, and their evacuation. 

After these preliminaries General Schuy- 
ler spoke directly to the specific charge of 
being absent from the post, and therefore 
neglectful of his duty during that time. 
He cited several of his letters to Congress 
after the evacuation, written at different 
times, begging for an investigation, and de- 
clared that the delay had chagrined and in- 
jured him. He admitted his absence, but 
said he was prepared to prove that he was 
not, thereby, guilty of any neglect of duty 
in not being there. He proposed to show 
his incessant attention to duty, the reasons 
of his absence from Ticonderoga, and that 
during that time, every part of his conduct 
gave evidence of care and attention; and 
that, although superseded and calumniated, 
he uniformly continued his exertions in the 


‘ common cause, and received frequent 


marks of the confidence of Congress, 
showing that that body still retained a 
favorable opinion of his attention to the 
public weal, as well as of his inclination to 
promote it. 

At this point General Schuyler cited 
letters of Hancock and resolutions of Con- 
gress, and his own letters to that body, 
especially that to its committee, in No- 
vember, 1776, in which he gave a plan for 
strengthening the forts on Lake Cham- 
plain; copies of orders tu commissaries 
and deputy quartermasters, and a number 
of letters to other officers, all of which 
showed his entire devotion and attention 
to the business of the Department. 

The trial lasted three days. Only three 
witnesses were called, namely, General St. 
Clair, Lieutenant-colonel Varick and Ma- 
jor Lansing. After their testimony was 

















heard, Schuyler closed his defence by a few 
remarks in which he briefly recapitulated 
his services and saying, in conclusion, 
that from the time he was superseded, 
until the day of his trial, he had never 
ceased affording any aid in his power to 
give success to the glorious cause he was 
engaged in. When he had ended, the Court 
were so well convinced of the truth of his 
allegations, and so satisfied that the charges 
had no foundation in fact or justice, that 
the following verdict was quickly given: 

‘*The Court having considered the 
charges against Major-general Schuyler, 
the evidence and his defence, they are 
unanimously of opinion that he is Nor 
cuILTy of any Neglect of Duty in not 
being at Ticonderoga, as charged, and the 
Court do therefore acquit him with the 
highest honor.”’ 

These proceedings were laid before Con- 
gress, and at their evening session on the 
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3d of December, 1778, they resolved : 
‘* That the sentence of the General Court- 
martial acquitting Major-general Schuyler 
with the highest honor, be, and hereby is 
confirmed.’’ Whereupon they ordered 
‘* That the proceedings of the said court- 
martial be published,’’ and ‘that the 
above resolution be transmitted to the 
Commander-in-chief.’’ 

That verdict was expected by all. It 
was a foregone conclusion in the minds 
of General Schuyler, his friends and the 
public. Washington and other general 
officers were anxious to have him resume 
the command of the North Department : 
and Congress continued to refuse to accept 
his resignation. But finally, so absolute 
was his refusal to remain longer in office, 
that in the spring of 1779, Congress al- 
lowed him to retire to private life, in which 
he continued to serve his country zealously 
and gratuitously. 





The readers of the first volume of the Recorp will 
remember the account of the proceedings of the 
** Homony Club” which was established at An- 
napolis about a hundred yearsago. The RECORD 
is indebted for the following sketch of an earlier 
society in that city, called “The Tuesday Club” 
to the Rev. Joun G. Morris, D. D., of Baltimore. 
It is the substance of a paper which he read before 
the Maryland Historical Society. 


In 1745, just 123 years ago, there was 
established at Annapolis a Society of rich 
scholars, professional gentlemen and men 
of leisure, under the name of ‘‘ The Tues- 
day Club.”’ They met every week on the 
evening of that day and kept a full journal 
of the sessions or sederunts, as they called 
them, as well as copies of the papers, 
treatises and poems read, of many of the 
songs that were sung, the jokes and puns 
perpetrated, the conundrums and riddles 
proposed and solved and of the general 
witticisms uttered. The Club appears to 
have existed about 10 years; at least the 
records extant, reach no further. It was 
composed of the most influential and dis- 
tinguished men of that ancient capital, 
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most of whom had been educated in the 
English or Scotch Universities and who 
were men of brilliant talents and exten- 
sive classic acquirements. 

Of the records extant, there are 2 folio 
vols, and 3 small but thick 4to’s, all writ- 
ten in the same distinct hand and display- 
ing a patience and a degree of labor that 
might, we think, have been more profitably 
spent upon some more elevated subject. 
The fol. vols. are duplicates, one of which 
belongs to the Society and the four others 
to a prominent lawyer, now a Judge, of 
this [Baltimore] city. I have thought 
that in the absence of a more elaborate 
paper from some other member to night, 
a brief account of this singular Society, 
might not be uninteresting. It belongs 
to the history of the State and is therefore, 
not inappropriate. 

The design of the club was entirely 
social, but as most, if not all the members, 
were men of classic culture, the evenings 
were not spent in vapid talk and dull col- 
loquy, but every thing was seasoned with 
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wit and humor, which was not always of 
the most delicate character. Original 
poems and essays were read, all partaking 
of the humorous and burlesque and some 
of them evince a high degree of poetic 
talent, whilst nearly every thing written 
shows the scholar and the wit. Quota- 
tions from Greek, Latin and French writers 
abound, and the most pertinent references 
to classic antiquity sparkle on almost every 
page. These vols. are also illustrated in 
India ink with the most grotesque carica- 
tures of the members, as well as of the 
annual meetings, processions and other 
notable events. 

Pasted in the front part of the vol. 
belonging to our society, there are two 
original letters, extracts of which will 
give a good idea of the Club, and which 
I here quote. 

The first is from Dr. Upton Scott of 
Annapolis, dated Aug. 28th, 1809; but it 
does not appear to whom addressed. ‘The 
‘* History of the Tuesday Club’’ to which 
it relates are the 3 4’to. vols. alluded to 
above. Dr. Scott says, ‘‘In consequence 
of the desire which you expressed to have 
‘The History of the Tuesday Club’ dis- 
played in your library, I send you three 
vols. of that work, as a loan at your com- 
mand, for the benefit of your library until 
the first day of May next. * * * 

‘¢ The merits of this work are diate 
to its readers, but I cannot be silent on that 
of the author, Dr. Alexander Hamilton, 
an eminent and well-learned physician, in 
the enjoyment of whose friendship I was 
truly happy until his death. He was a 
man of strict honor and integrity, of a 
friendly, benevolent disposition and a most 
cheerful, facetious companion amongst his 
friends, whom he never failed to delight 
with the effusions of his wit, humor and 
drollery, in which acquirement he had no 
equal. 

‘*He founded the Tuesday Club, of 
which he might be considered the life and 
soul, as it expired with him, having never 
assembled after his death. Although his 
jokes are occasionally somewhat indelicate 
and he frequently chants the praises of the 
bowl, no man exceeded him in temperance 
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and purity of morals. You will find him 
truly depicted by himself in the character 
of Loquacious Scribble, Esq. * * * * 

Dr. Scott further says: ‘‘I am now J 
believe, the only survivor of that institu- 
tion at whose merry meetings, in my 
younger days, I found much amusement. 
Many years after Dr. Hamilton’s death, I 
received this work as a present frcm his 
widow, who was a lady highly worthy of 
my esteem and regard. I cannot there- 
fore obtain my own consent to part with it 
in my life-time, the property of what I 
consider as a sacred relick or memorial of 
deceased friends.”’ 

Dr. Scott came over to this country in 
1753, and, presuming that the Clubexpired 
in 1755, he was a member during two years, 
and was capable of bearing testimony to 
its character. 

The other extract I shall read is of a 
letter from the late James Carroll, Esq., 
dated May 4th, 1824, and addressed to 
John Hoffman, Esq. He says, ‘‘ You will 
receive herewith the Records of the.Tues- 
day Club, promised you yesterday, to be 
presented to the Library Company, if 
esteemed worthy a place on their shelves.”’ 
‘‘There is not a particle of use in the 
whole book ; all designed for humor, how 
far successful in this, you must judge for 
yourself. It is a sort of farcical drama of 
mock majesty, played off fora length of 
time many years ago, by a set of Anna- 
politan wits, on an elderly gentleman of 
considerable wealth and good standing in 
society, he their lord and king, with his 
Chancellor, Secretary, Attorney General, 
Poet Laureate, Champion, (Chief Musi- 
cian ! !.) and the good old man all along 
unconscious of being thus a subject of 
their merriment. The production is 
unique and about as much connected, one 
part with another, as adictionary. When 
you take it in hand, begin in the middle 
of the book and read backwards and then 
forwards and skip. I think now and then, 
you will find something that will set you 
aroaring, There were in the club, two 
gentlemen of real humor, Dr. Alex. Ham- 
bleton, (sic) and Jonas Green, the former 
his Lordship’s Secretary and orator, the 











latter poet Laureate, from whose pen, if 
all be put together, there is a little volume 
of careless, quizzical poetry, such as anni- 
versary odes, poems of condolence, sorrow, 
joy for the sickness, recovery, absence or 
displeasure of his Highness and all such 
nonsense only fit to look at on a very 
rainy day, when a man has @ sore toe and 
nothing else to do.’ 

I can hardly agree with Mr. Carroll in 
presuming that the President of ‘‘ The 
Club’’ could be hoaxed to such an extent. 
Ifso, he must have been utterly destitute of 
common sense. The most extravagantly 
fulsome addresses are made to him, the 
most high sounding titles are given to 
him, the most laudatory poems are dedi- 
cated to him and read in his presence, the 
most exalted virtues and the most brilliant 
talents and most extensive acquirements 
are imputed to him, and none but a man 
utterly destitute of judgment would ever 
have regarded them as serious, or could 
consent to be quizzed to that extent. 

In this sketch, I can do no more than 
give short extracts of the proceedings, so 
that you may have some faint idea of what 
the Club really was. 

I said, the fol. vols. contain the record 
of the weekly meetings and the 4’tos 
embrace an expansion of these Proceed- 
ings, with a history of the Club; and that 
= may understand the nature of this 

istory, I will cite a few heads of the 

chapters. Chapters I. Of History and 
Historians; II. Of Antiquity, its dignity 
and importance ; III. Of Clubs in general 
and their antiquity; IV. Some scraps 
of Ancient History relating to Clubs; 
V. The more immediate origin and rise 
of the ancient and honorable Tuesday 
Club of Annapolis; VI. A succinct ac- 
count of the ancient and venerable Tues- 
day Club of Lunneric in Scotland &c. 

A great mass of learned nonsense is 
displayed in the treatment of these several 
chapters and the most irrelevant subjects 
are dwelt on at great length; facts are 
manufactured and history is made false ; 
quotations are cited and authors referred 
to of whom no body ever heard. 

On Tuesday May 14th, 1745, eight 
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gentlemen met at the house of Dr. Alex. 
Hamilton at Annapolis and formed the 
Tuesday Club. Their names were, Robert 
Gordon, Rev. John Gordon, Captain Wil- 
liam Rogers, Wm Cumming, John Bullen, 
John Lomas, William Marsh and Dr. A. 
Hamilton. 

The number was extended to 15 after- 
wards, but it gradually increased to 25 or 
more, among them we find, Dan’! Dulany 
& Walter Dulany. 

They had but four laws at first. The first 
was, That they were to meet at each 
other’s houses every Tuesday night; the 
2nd, That the member appointed to serve 
as steward, shall provide a gammon of 
bacon, or any other dish of ~#7#//es and no 
more; the 3d, That no fresh liquor shall 
be made, prepared or produced after 11 
o’clock at night, &c. 

This simple fare was not long adhered 
to, the historian says, ‘‘ which was only 
to give a relish to their liquor, formal 
suppers taking up too much time and 
occasioning too much ceremony and con- 
fusion * * * but luxury by degrees 
crept in and they now indulge themselves 
in sumptuous suppers, * * * * and 
this is not a little promoted by the emula- 
tion of the females related to the club to 
shine and be remarkable in this particular ; 
and upon this, the historian branches off 
into a long dissertation on luxury.’’ 

The historian says of the first meeting 
p. 142, vol. I. 4’to: ‘The candles being 
lit, the punch made and the pipes fairly 
set a going, after 2 or 3 rounds of the 
punch bowl, they applied themselves to 
make and to pass some wholesome laws 
‘for the good government and regulation 
of the Society. * * * Having passed 
these laws with great wisdom and sagacity, 
they betook themselves again to their 
punch and pipes and then, the gammon, 
according to rule, appeared on a side- 
board, with some plates in a heap and 
knives and forks, there not being so much 
as the formality of a cloth laid and every 
member at pleasure, arose from his seat 
and helped himself, without taking up 
time insaying of grace, setting chairs, 
passing compliments, about taking place 
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at table or troubling themselves about 
shifting of dishes, handing of plates, 
spoons, cruets, ‘mustard pots, &c., and 
servants running over one another which 
not only wastes much time but creates 
more noise than is needful.’’ 

At a meeting held soon after out of 
consideration to the ladies, at whose 
houses they met, ‘‘certain utensils were 
introduced; These were sand boxes to spit 
in, as most of the members smoked and 
some chewed. This contrivance was fallen 
upon to prevent abusing and soiling the 
floors of the rooms where the club sat ; and 
these conveniences were carried about 
with great pomp and solemnity from one 
Steward’s house to another, every time 
the club met; but cleanly and useful as 
they were and contrived for the ease of 
servants and neat housewives, whose chief 
ambition and care of life is, to make their 
plank floors shine like glass, yet, they 
were soon dismissed, because it was thought 
that the married men of the club were 
afraid of falling under the ridicule of the 
bachelors by showing in this, a more than 
common care and solicitude about incur- 


ring the displeasures of their wives.’ 
Page 146. 

Think of carrying the sand boxes from 
one house to the other ! 

After some time, another article was 


added, viz. ‘‘ That such as are bachelor 
members, may be permitted to have a 
cheese, instead of dressed zi¢tles.’’ 

They had a strange but I dare say, an 
effectual method of suppressing political 
or otherwise unpleasant subjects. It was 
Resolved, ‘‘That if any subject of what 
nature soever be discussed, which levels 
at party matters or the administration of 
the government of this province, or be 
disagreeable to the Club, no answer shall 
be given thereto, but after such discussion, 
is ended, the society shall laugh at the 
member offending in order to divert the 
discourse.’ This was called the Gelastic 
law, from the Greek verb, Ge/ao, to laugh. 

Mr. Protomusicus Thornton was by 
resolution, ordered not to speak but sing 
every speech he made and every resolution 
he offered and one may well conceive the 
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ludicrous effect of this task. The idea of 
singing or intoning a grave resolution 
must have been funny in the extreme. 
Mr. Thornton subsequently protested 
against some part of the proceedings in a 
speech.’’ Whereupon he had the Gelastic 
law put in execution against him, the 
whole company being seized with a most 
vociferous and roaring laugh, which Mr. 
Protomusicus himself joined, with most 
prodigious force of lungs.’’—p. 82 

At a subsequent meeting it 1s recorded, 
That ‘‘the Gelastic law was this night put 
in execution against Mr. Secretary, who 
got into a prolix harrangue about the con- 
sciences of lawyers,’’—a funny subject, it 
must be admitted. 

This singular method of putting down 
or replying toa prosy speaker 1s not so 
bad after all; much better than shuffling 
of feet or coughing, as is sometimes prac- 
ticed; it ismuch preferable to members 
going to sleep and snoring as you some- 
times hear in societies. 

Imagine the scene of a dozen or twenty 
men bursting out into an uproarious laugh 
after a soporific or otherwise disagreeable 
speech. The forced laugh at first, would 
soon glide over into the genuine and natu- 
ral and the amusement would be exquisite. 
I should’nt like to see it introduced into 
some modern societies, for its application 
would necessarily be too frequent. 

Another law afterwards adopted, was, 
‘¢ That immediately after supper, the ladies 
shall be toasted, before any other toasts or 
healths shall go round.’’ Pagé 4. There 
were no ladies present, but the absent fair 
were remembered in a flowing bowl of 
punch and a piece of Stilton cheese. 

Like other societies, they found it neces- 
sary to rescind some previous resolutions 
and hence we read, ‘‘ Resolved. That 
cheese is not any more to be deemed a dish 
of vittles and therefore the use of it as such 
in this here club is forbid.’’ I presume 
they did not revere antiquity, and the gro- 
cers of Annapolis had no fresh supply, or 
that the members did not fancy uncooked 
animal flesh, in ‘‘the shape of cheese 
mites.’’ 

These men were, of course, all loyal 


















Englishmen, On one occasion, it is re- 
corded, ‘‘The agreeable aud important 
news of his Majesties forces (Geo. II.) 
under Genl. Pepperell and Com. Warren, 
having taken Cape Breton from the French 
confirmed by an express from his Excel- 
lency Wm. Shirley, Esq. Gov. of N. Engl’d. 
to his Excell. Thomas Bladen, Esq., our 
Governor this day, they, the said society, 
with unfeigned hearts of loyalty and 
sincere joy, drank the following toasts :’’ 
which were success to His Majesties arms by 
sea and land—and 8 others of a similar 
import. If each man drank every toast, 
we may conceive the result. 

At one of the meetings, it is recorded 
that ‘‘the Club purchased this night by con- 
tribution, a Japaned tobacco box’ * * * 
price 18s. currency; and a resolution offered 
that no more bachelors should be admitted, 
but this inhuman act was not passed, to 
their credit be it spoken. We all know 
that that respectable though unfortunate 
class of men constitute the most useful 
members of some societies with which we 
are familiar. But I presume the main 
reason in this case was, that bachelors, 
usually not being housekeepers, could not 
entertain the club, but that reason does 
not apply to some bachelors of our acquain- 
tance, who, some of us present can testify 
with most appetizing recollections, enter- 
tain more sumputously than married Bene- 
dicts. 

The songs that were sung and the toasts 
drank at some of the meetings are recor- 
ded ; and as a due reward for Mr. Charles 
Cole’s good singing and elegant entertain- 
ment he was elected perpetual President. 
This officer had subsequently all the hon- 
ors of mock majesty paid to him; and this 
is the man spoken of in Mr. Carroll's 
letter quoted above. 

It is amusing, if not edifying or impor- 
tant, to report, that on one occasion, the 
Rev. Mr. Bacon being iuvited to the 
society, entertained them agreeably with 
instrumental music on the violin and was 
elected to honorary membership.’’ This 
was Rev. Thomas Bacon, the compiler of 
the ponderous folio Laws of Md. It is 
the first instance I have known of a person 
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fiddling himself into society member- 
ship. 

On another occasion (p. 260,) it is recor- 
ded: ‘‘ Before the Club broke up, the Rev. 
Mr. Howard, played several jigs, horn- 
pipes and minuets solo to which Sir John, 
champion knight of the club, danced seve- 
ral bold and warlike dances.’’ A queer 
sight, for the present day, fora parson 
fiddling to a Bacchanalian dancing ! 

Balls were annually given by the club 
for the entertainment of the ladies, which 
cost each member but a trifle in compari- 
son with the expense of such stupid frolics 
at the present time. 

A charity fund was also raised by the 
contribution of 6d. a piece every meeting. 

A good rule for breaking up the meeting 
at an early hour was adopted, viz: ‘‘ That 
whoever stays with the Steward after the 
hour of 11, the penalty of one shilling 
current money is to be paid by each and 
every member so transgressing.’’ 

Subjects were for a season given to 
members to read essays upon. Sometimes 
they selected their own themes, and among 
them were, omnia vincit amor, Govern- 
ment, Charity, Cheerfulness, Wisdom, 
Trade and Traffic. Trite subjects, but 
they were, for the most part, treated in a 
very original manner. 

One source of amusement was, the in- 
auguration of Mock trials, which were 
conducted in due and proper legal form 
and order; and.some of the speeches which 
are recorded are curious enough. 

In 1746, a society badge was adopted, 
which was fastened to a belt of yellow 
ribbon and consisted of a piece of card 
cut in a round form. In the centre of 
which was written in large character, 
‘*The Tuesday Club.’ Underneath were 
the words, ‘‘Libertas et Natale solum, 
1746);'’ and upon a label round the edge, 
the proper motto of the Club: ‘‘ Concordia 
res parve crescunt.’’ This badge was 
afterward improved and made of metal, 
an original copy of which I shall take 
pleasure in showing to the Society this 
evening. 

Caricature likenesses of the officers are 
given with a Latin verse underneath, writ-: 
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ten with classic purity, excepting occasion- 
ally when a modern English word is 
introduced to give it piquancy. 

All strangers of distinction visiting 
Annapolis on Club nights, were enter- 
tained, and among them such names as 
Charles Carroll, Benjamin Franklin and 
others appear. 

On one occasion, the Rev. Mr. Gordon 
delivered a speech to the chair, which 
contained a congratulation to the Secre- 
tary upon the late event of his marriage, 
which speech the club approved of. ‘‘ Then 
our speaker Dorsey, rising up with that 
gravity and action which is his peculiar 
talent upon all such occasions, discoursed 
but little upon that subject, delivering 
chiefly an encomium upon Mr. Gordon’s 
discourse, in a nervous and elegant style, 
which is natural to that gentleman on all 
occasions.’’ 

The chief musician was accused by the 
Secretary, of negligence in his office, 
which accusation was slurred over by the 
President and Club, upon account of that 
gentleman’s good performance at other 
times ; and as an acknowledgement of the 
favor, he entertained the club with two 
excellent new songs, the one so/us and the 
other in concert with another voice, after 
which he had the privilege conferred on 
him, of commanding any member of the 
club to sing after having sung himself. 

Very few reasons were strong enough 
ever to postpone the meeting of the Club; 
but on one occasion, I find the following 
entry: ‘As Tuesday the 29th of this 
present Sept. (1747,) the club night of 
course happens upon the birthday of the 
Rt. Hon. Charles, Lord Baron of Balt., 
Lord Proprietary of this province, on 
which horse races and other diversions 
and solemnities are to be held in this city, 
the meeting is adjourned to Oct. 6th.”’ 

One of the members was once indicted 
for keeping back 9 bottles of English beer, 
presented to the Society; the verdict was 
that he was not guilty of the charge of 
converting the beer to his own use but 
guilty of reclaiming it in his own hands 
for his own service night, for which he 
was gently censured by the Club. 
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Mr. Musician Thornton once moved 
that the use of long pipes in the Club 
(except the President's pipe) be dispensed 
with, which was not carried. 

One member was indicted because ‘in 
the presence of several members of this 
Club, with force and arms, wickedly, made 
an open assault upon the chair, honor and 
person of the Prest. in open contempt of 
the laws of this club, then and there, 
taking into your hands a certain punch 
bowl of the value of 4s. and most impu- 
dently, audaciously and insolently, the 
said punch bowl, charged with a certain 
liquor called Punch, to your mouth uplift- 
ing, drank the first toast after supper, 
against an express law of the Club, &c.”’ 

Notice is taken of a new decoration to 
the President’s chair ; it was a magnificent 
canopy in the shape of a large scallop 
shell, and upon the forepart of it was fixed 
a shield with the proper device and mottos 
of the Club, delineated and lettered there- 
upon. 

Jonas Green could not stand as a candi- 
date for a certain office because he already 
held several offices and had 5P* attached 
to his name, importing sundry great offices 
of dignity and importance, viz. Poet, 
Printer, Punster, Purveyor and Punch- 
maker General. 

In an anniversary speech, Joannes Lo- 
mas, Armiger, thus speaks: ‘‘ Mr. Prest. 
and Gentlemen, This is not a time to 
speak much but to act well and as becomes 
us upon this occasion, without many more 
words: then, in order that our meeting 
here, may be as agreeable as the occasion 
requires, permit me to make this motion, 
that our discourse and conversation be 
regular, orderly, free, humorousand jocose, 
without reflection, without passion, with- 
out reserve, without clamor, without noise ; 
and also that this speech and motion of 
mine may have your kind and candid 
reception, as it proceeds from a heart full 
of good will and benevolence to the Soci- 
ety ; and to conclude, let our songs be in 
tune, our puns and repartees apropos and 
not too poignant or satirical, our toasts 
loyal and amorous, our stomachs keen to 
relish the elegant fare and our punch bowls 


















always replete with fragrant, nectarious 
liquor, for this cordial juice, taken with 
temperance and moderation, heightens the 
spirits, enlivens the wit and will conduce 
not only to make me a more fluent orator 
but a more jolly and benevolent longstand- 
ing member.”’ 

At this meeting, one of the members 
returned thanks to the Prest. for his 
sumptuous entertainment and ‘‘ for feeding 
them with rich, nourishing and substantial 
viands and generous, cordial drinks and 
therefore may be allowed on this occasion 
to quote a celebrated poet apropos to the 
present case ;”’ 


“He fed them for the public weal, 

With marrow pudding, many a meal, 

And crammed them till their (guts) did ache 
With caudle custard and plumb cake.’’! 


As a specimen of the language used of 
the President in his presence, I will make a 
short extract of a letter to the Society. 
The writer calls him ‘‘the grand original 
of honor and excellence.* * * The 
solemnity of his countenance prognosti- 
cates wisdom and his air of insinuating 
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address, a deep penetration; his good 
breeding is enough to polish a province, 
and his humor and facetious disposition to 
charm the most intelligent Club; his con- 
versation is universally acknowledged to 
be the standard of their wit and his piqu- 
ant reflexions to be big with the sharpest 
and justest satire. The humble and quict 
manner might ever find a safe retreat 
under the shelter of his eye brows and be 
covered with the wings of his authority 
&c ;’’ and many pages filled with similar 
fulsome adulation, which any must have 
been insane to regard as serious. 

In 1749, Conundrums were introduced 
to amuse the Club. In case they were 
solved by the Club, the members who 
proposed them were to drink a bumper 
to the prosperity of the society. All these 
conundrums are recorded, and whilst some 
display considerable smartness, others are 
of the lowest and vulgarest character. 

I have thus given you a faint conception 
of the character of The Tuesday Club. 
It is not edifying, though curious and 
important enough to be noticed by this 
Society. 





The REcorD is indebted to an eminent antiquary 
of Boston, for the following sketch: 

As this venerable pile is soon to take up 
the line of march in a northerly direction, 
I thought your readers would like to know 
something about its former history; it 
being the oldest episcopal institution in 
Boston. Like its neighbor, the Old South 
meeting-house, it stands in the way of 
improvement. It was doomed by authority 
before the Great Fire of November, 1872, 
to give way to the widening of School 





1 Afterwards it was moved that the ancient cus- 
tom relating to a side-board and a gammon of 
bacon or any other one dish should be revived and 
strictly adhered to, or that, at least, if there was to 
be a table in form and a cloth laid, no one, (except 
the President,) should exceed one dish of roast or 
boiled for the Club supper and that under high 
penalty. 

At the meeting after this order was adopted the 





KING'S CHAPEL, BOSTON. 






street; but the great calamity just men- 
tioned has given so much unexpected work 
to our city officials, the old chapel, like 





President entertained the Clubs and after supper, 
Jonas Green stood up and gave him thanks for the 
entertainment in the following manner: 


“ The President our lofty chair has graced ; 

The brimming bowls in decent order placed ; 

We all have tasted rich delicious cheer; 

Sure nothing but good humor can be here. 

Come, fellow members, let the bowl go round, 
Let this grand hall with songs and jokes resound, 
Sure from love’s board celestial Cates we share, 
And heavenly nectar flows, to soothe our care. 
Such Cates as these celestial feasts might grace, 
And this rich punch of nectar take the place. 

To you, Great Sir, our humble thanks we pay, 
Who spares no pains or cost to make us gay. 

We in our turn our wits shall exercise, 

To tell the world, you’re noble, generous, wise ; 
And for fine feasting and the generous bowl, 
Thank, first the Gods and then the illustrious Coz.” 
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a condemned criminal, has met with asort 
of reprieve. Know then reader, that the 
King’s Chapel makes the north-east cor- 
ner of Tremont and School streets; that it 
was built in 1688-9; not that we now 
see, but one of wood on the same site. 
It was called King’s Chapel till Anne 
came upon the throne; then it was the 
Queen’s Chapel. After the death of 
Anne it was again King’s Chapel, and was 
so designated up to the overthrow of the 
royal government in 1775. Then the 
people called it the Stone Chapel generally. 
The change of name was easily effected, be- 
cause the worshippers in it chiefly adhered 
to the royal cause and went off with it. 
But in process of time the episcopalians 
again collected, the church was improved, 
and the worshippers generally rejoiced in 
the name of King’s Chapel, and were 
happy in being thought royalists, as that 
was quite significant of aristocracy. But 
I have run a little before my story. Ihave 
mentioned the building of the first church. 

It must be remembered that all the other 
places of worship were Meeting-houses long 
before and after this—That (first episcopal) 
church stood until 1749. It took several 
years to rebuild the second one, which is of 
stone, and hence the s¢one chapel; but up 
to the time of Mr. Freeman (1787) the 
prefix King’s was generally applied to the 
house; then and after it became better 
known as the Stone Chapel. 

The corner stone of the present house 
was laid August 11th, 1749. Much of the 
old feeling against everything episcopal 
came out on the occasion, and articles 
appeared in the papers of the day, some 
ridiculing the ceremonies in the manner 
tollowing :—‘‘ The corner stone of King’s 
Chapel, now rebuilding in this town was 
consecrated and laid with great ecclesiasti- 
cal pomp and solemnity, Aug. 11th, 1749. 
As this rite and ceremony is quite new in 
this, if not in our Mother Country, and as 
it is not as yet specially appointed and 
ordained by Act of Parliament, it may not 
be amiss to give the public an account of 
it, which was in the following manner :— 
The stone, which was of the slate kind, and 
had an inscription thereon in Latin, was 
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for some hours exposed to the view of 
great numbers of people of different de- 
nominations in religious matters, and 
agreeable to the sentiments of the most 
sagacious and inquisitive. The form of 
the slate and the air of the engraving bore 
a very near resemblance to that of a grave 
stone. Between the hours of ro and 11 
in the forenoon, the Rev. Mr. Caner 
accompanied by Mr. Gordon, Mr. Box 
and Mr. Grayton were observed to go 
down School street on their way to his 
excellency’s house [the Province-house] as » 
it was then generally conjectured, and 
about 11 the procession began accordingly 
from the Province-house,—first, his excel- 
lency or governor [Shirley] with the Rev. 
Mr. Caner at his right hand and the Rev. 
Mr. Brockwell at his left hand proceeded, 
then the church wardens, vestry &c., fol- 
lowed by about twenty-five couple of the 
principal friends of the church. When 
the procession came to the church-yard, his 
excellency, supported by two chaplains, 
descended the trench where the stone 
which was dedicated to GOD, was lying 
at the north-east corner with the inscrip- 
tion upwards, which was then immedi- 
ately turned by the workmen downwards in 
the sacred place prepared for its reception. 
On this stone the Governor knocked four 
times with a mason’s trowel, (just the 
number of raps arch-bishop Laud gave to 
the door of St. Catharine’s Creed church 
at his memorable consecration of it.) 
Some devout expressions were then dropped 
by the chaplain; but it is not yet exactly 
determined what his excellency dropt 
besides a blessing for the workmen. The 
Governor then ascended the ladder with the 
two clergymen. ‘This part of the ceremony 
being ended, his excellency and the rest 
of the company in the same manner, they 
walked from the Province-house, entered 
the King’s Chapel, where was a sermon 
very properly adapted to such an occasion, 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Caner from 
the second of Nehemiah, 20th—‘‘ Zhe 
God of Heaven he will prosper us, therefore 
we his servants will arise and build.’’—( The 
words that follow the text are)—‘‘ But you 
have no portion nor right, nor memorial in 
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Jerusalem." ‘A Hymn of Praise con- 
cluded the solemnity. 
‘«¢The Latin inscription on the corner 
stone is thus rendered in English :— 
May it prove happy and auspicious 
To the Church and Commonwealth! 
—This stone sacred to GOD— 


For a foundation of the Royal Chapel 
At Boston in the Massachusetts 
Rebuilt and enlarged, 
William Shirley 


Governor of the Province.’ ”’ 


‘«Thus we must leave this sacred Stone 
with its significant inscription concealed 
under eight feet of earth, where it may 
remain for centuries to come: but then 
perhaps, some new design will in that spot 
employ the spade and pick-axe, and this 
stone be again drawn from its obscurity, 
which will then reveal the pious deed and 
great name of him who laid it to after 
posterity: for certain it is that those 
religious and generous actions which are 
at the time industriously hid from the 
eyes of the’world, will at last be manifes- 
ted to the author’s immortal honor and 
advantage. May his Excellency thus 
continue to pursue the worthiest actions, 
and thus avoid the glare; for who could 
observe so pompous an inscription, so 
humbly buried by the hand of that very 
person whose fame was committed to it, 
and not be ready to think, at that time, 
that the couplet of our English poet was 
brought to his mind :’’ 

“* Who builds a church to God and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name.’ ” 


‘Having pointed out in this article the 
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locality of the inscribed Corner Stone of 
the old chapel, the party having in charge 
the operation of removal will have no 
excuse for not finding it and again placing 
it under the same corner. 

As some may read this not familiar with 
the localities it will be proper to note that 
adjacent to the Stone Chapel and directly 
north of it is the Johnson burial place; 
so called anciently from the Johnson 
family, but latterly King’s Chapel cemetery 
or burying ground. To widen School 
street the Chapel must be moved some 
20 feet more or less upon the graves; a 
tier or so of which must be placed else- 
where. 

‘*Could the ancient Puritan leaders be 
present and behold the old edifice when 
taking its flight northward, it is not diffi- 
cult to conjecture what would be their 
feelings at the sight; for they always de- 
clared that the ground it stands upon was 
filched by Sir Edmund Andros from its 
realowners. They believed the time would 
come when this ‘‘ idolatrous temple’’ would 
cease to incumber the ground. They 


spoke of it in connection with ‘‘ Popish 
and Pagan consecrations,’’ and ‘‘ Monkish 


Fooleries."’ But the old and narrow 
views of religious creeds, like vapors of 
an early morning, are fast disappearin 

before a scientific Sun. With the days of 
Mr. Freeman in King’s Chapel began a 
new era both among Episcopalians and 
Calvanists, which has gradually extended 
among other sectaries, and the end is not 
et. ; 

: ROBINSON. 





THE LEWITS’S.—A FAMILY OF SOLDIER-STATESMEN. 


The Recorp is in indebted to Mr. Isaac Smucker, 
of Newark, Ohio, for the following sketch of 
members of a remarkable family : 


Joun Lewis was a native and citizen of 
Ireland, descended from a family of Hu- 
guenots, who took refuge in that kingdom 
from the persecutions that followed the 
assassination of Henry IV, of France. His 
rank was that of an Esquire, and he in- 


herited a handsome estate, which he in- 
creased by industry and frugality until he 
became the lessee of a contiguous property, 
of considerable value. He married Mar- 
garet Lynn, daughter of the laird of Loch 
Lynn, who was a descendant of the 
chieftains of a once powerful clan in the 
Scottish Highlands. By this marriage he 
had four sons, three of them, Thomas, 
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Andrew and William were born in Ireland, 
and Charles, the child of his old age, was 
born in the colony of Virginia. 

John Lewis came from Ireland to Ame- 
rica, in 1732, and during that year settled 
near the head waters of the Shenandoah 
river, and near the summit of the ridge or 
highlands which divides the waters flowing 
respectively into the Shenandoah and 
James rivers, in what is now Augusta 
county, Virginia. He was the first settler 
in the south western portion of the Shen- 
andoah Valley, a section of our common 
country, than which none obtained a better 
or more thorough introduction to the 
American reader during the fiery years 
of the great rebellion. He built his cabin 
near the present town or city of Staunton, 
which was established by act of the Co- 
lonial Legislature or House of Burgesses 
of Virginia, in November, 1761. The 
small stream near which he located, still 
bears the name of ‘‘ Lewis’ Creek,’’ as 
given to it by the bold pioneer. Here, 
near the beginning of the year 1733, 
Charles, the fourth and last son of John 
and Margaret Lewis was born, and who, 
as well as his three older brothers became 
prominently identified with the Colonial 
and Revolutionary histury of Virginia. 

Many years after John Lewis had built 
his Fort or Stockade-cabin, the Indians 
having become hostile, made an attack 
upon it at a time when the whole force of 
‘‘fighting men’’ of the settlement were 
out on active duty. The entire force of 
the Fort consisted of John Lewis, his wife 
and two young women. The latter were 
so alarmed as to be of little use as soldiers, 
but the veteran Lewis, although old and 
infirm, sustained a siege of six hours. 
He opened a port hole and stationing 
himself at it, fired at the savages while 
his wife reloaded the guns. It is said that 
he shot more than a score of the enemy 
before the siege was raised by the timely 
arrival of reinforcements. The gallant 


defender of Fort Lewis, and the father of 
four heroic sons, brief sketches of whom 
will follow, died at his home amidst the 
Alleghenies, in 1762, at the ripe age of 
eighty-four years. 
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Tuomas was the oldest son of John and 
Margaret Lewis. He was born in the 
county of Dublin, in Ireland, in 1718, 
and died on the banks of the Shenandoah, 
in Rockingham county, Virginia, on the 
last day of January, 1790, aged 72 years. 
He was a member of the military com- 
pany commanded by his Brother Andrew, 
at Braddock’s defeat, in 1755, but owing 
to a defect of vision, which measurably 
disabled him as a marksman, he was less 
efficient .during the Indian wars then 
were his more highly favored brothers. ° 
His inefficiency in this regard, however, 
was more than compensated by his 
four sons who actively participated in 
the war of the Revolution, the youngest 
of whom, his namesake, bearing an En- 
sign’s commission when but fourteen years 
of age. 

Thomas Lewis was a man of sound 
judgment, and represented the county of 
Augusta many years in the House of 
Burgesses, of Virginia; where, says the 
American Cyclopedia, he faithfully sup- 
ported the rights of the Colonies. He 
also advocated the celebrated resolutions 
of Patrick Henry, in the session of 1765, - 
and sat in the Conventions of 1775 and 
of 1776. The county of Rockingham 
having been organized in 1777, he repre- 
sented it in the House of Delegates. In 
1778 he was a commissioner with his 
brother Andrew, in negotiating a treaty 
with the Delaware Indians, at ‘‘ Fort Pitt.’’ 
Mr. Lewis was also a member of the 
Convention which formed the Constitu- 
tion of Virginia, and finally closed his 
long and honored public career as a mem- 
ber of the Convention which ratified the 
Constitution of the United States. There 
were few men of his day more patriotic or 
disinterested, or enjoyed to a higher de- 
gree the public confidence and the respect 
and esteem of his associates than did 
Thomas Lewis. Hon. John F. Lewis, of 
Rockingham county, Virginia, who now 
represents his State in the Senate of the 
United States, is a descendant of Thomas 
Lewis, his father, the late Gen. Samuel H. 
Lewis, of Rockingham, having been his 
grand-son, and his mother a grand-daugh- 
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ter of Charles, the youngest of the four 
Lewis brothers. 

Gen. ANDREW Lewis, the most distin- 
guished of the Lewis brothers, was the 
second son of John and Margaret Lewis. 
He was born in the province of Ulster, in 
Ireland, about the year 1722, and died in 
Bedford county, Virginia, in 1780, while 
on his way to his home in Botetourt 
county. He was remarkable, says the 
aforenamed authority, ‘‘for great bodily 
vigor and commanding presence.’’ He 
early became conspicuous in frontier strug- 
gles ; he volunteered in the expedition to 
take possessicn of the Ohio region in 
1754, was with Washington at the sur- 
render of Fort Necessity, where he was 
wounded twice, and took a part as an 
officer at Braddock’s defeat in 1755. In 
this disastrous engagement he commanded 
a company of Virginia Riflemen, of which 
his three brothers were members. This 
battle was fought on the gth of July, on 
the banks of Turtle Creek and the Mon- 
ongahela river, twelve miles above the 
junction of the last named river with the 
Alleghany, (now Pittsburg,) at a place 
still known as ‘‘ Braddock’s Fields.’’ Capt. 
Lewis’s company was ‘in the thickest of 
the fight,’’ and displayed great courage on 
that murderous battlefield, and after the 
day was lost, during the execution of the 
order to retreat, lost many men in killed 
and wounded. Capt. Lewis’s mefitorious 
conduct on this ill-fated campaign secured 
him promotion, and the command of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Sandy Creek expedition of 
1756’’ was given to him. 

In 1758 a large army was organized for 
the purpose of reducing Fort Du Quesne, 
which was placed under the command of 
Gen. Forbes. In this army George Wash- 
ington, ranking as Colonel, held the chief 
command of the Virginia contingent, in 
which Andrew Lewis served as a Major. 
His command was attached to the van- 
guard of 800 men, under command of 
Major Grant, who imprudently brought 
on an engagement while the main body 
was far in the rear, which resulted in 
defeat and the destruction and capture of 
many officers and men. Major Lewis wis 
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among the prisoners, and remained such 
from September 14th, the date of Grant’s 
defeat, until November 25th, when M. D* 
Signery, the French commandant, aban- 
doned the post, thinking it impracticable 
to longer hold out against an army of 
6,000 men. Col. Washington was with 
the main body of the army at Raystown, 
(now Bedford,) 100 miles distant, when 
he heard of the defeat. The news reached 
him that Major Lewis was killed instead 
of captured, and the Colonel, in that 
belief, wrote to Mrs. Martha Custis, under 
date of Sept. 25th, as follows: ‘‘ among 
the slain was our dear Major Lewis,”’ 
which shows the high regard and fraternal . 
feeling cherished by Col. Washington for 
his favorite subordinate officer. 

Major Andrew Lewis served as a Com- 
missioner on the part of Virginia, in 
concluding a treaty with the Six Nations 
at Fort Stanwix, New York, in the year 
1768. In 1774, when hostilities had again 
broken out between the whites and Indians 
on the Western frontiers of Virginia, he 
received the appointment of Colonel, and 
was assigned to the command of the left 
wing of the army of Lord Dunmoré, con- 
sisting of more than a thousand men. 
The troops under his command fought the 
battle of Point Pleasant, (at the junction 
of the Great Kanawha with the Ohio,) 
and there gained a victory over the most 
formidable Indian force that ever assem- 
bled within the limits of the ‘‘Old Do- 
minion.’’ The force of the enemy com- 
prised the flower of the confederated 
tribes of Delawares, Mingoes, Cayugas, 
Wyandots and Shawnoese, under their most 
renowned chiefs, including the celebrated 
Cornstalk. It was one of the hardest 
fought battles with the Indian tribes on 
the American continent, and was a com- 
plete victory. The fight raged from 
early in the morning of October roth, 
until sunset. 

Col. Andrew Lewis also filled impor- 
tant civil stations. For several years he 
represented the county of Botetourt in the 
House of Burgesses, and was a member of 
the two conventions that met in March 
and June, 1775. During this year he 
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again returned to military life, and ac- 
cepted the appointment of Colonel of a 
regiment in the Continental army, and 
soon after a. Brigadier General’s commis- 
sion in the same service. He remained 
in active military service, in the Conti- 
nental army a number of years, and until 
he contracted disease of which he died. 
Among his last acts as a civilian was pro- 
bably the making of a treaty with the 
Indians at ‘‘ Fort Pitt’’ in 1778, his broth- 
er Thomas being the co-commissioner, 

Gen. Andrew Lewis was an accurate 
type of a race of men, who as frontiers- 
men, were engaged, for many years, in 
obstinate sanguinary struggles with the 
savages, and in the protracted campaigns 
of the Revolution, bore manfully, heroi- 

cally, ‘‘ the heat and burden of the day.’’ 
' His mental qualities, added to his stalwart 
proportions and commanding presence, 
made him ‘‘a man of mark.’’ General 
Washington is said to have expressed the 
wish, when, at the commencement of our 
Revolution, he was himself commissioned 
Commander-in-Chief, that the appoint- 
ment had been given to General Andrew 
Lewis. Be that as it may, Gen. Wash- 
ington, as is well known, had formed the 
highest expectations of the friend of his 
youth and companion in arms, General 
Lewis, quite early in their joint military 
career, These high expectations were, 
in a great measure, subsequently realized, 
and, says Withers, largely acquired for 
him a reputation for prudence and cour- 
age that he sustained unimpaired, during 
a long career in the public service. The 
estimate placed upon his character and 
services in Virginia, is attested by the 
erection of a statue of him upon one of 
the six pedestals around the monument of 
Washington at Richmond. And not 
among the least of the evidences of his 
worth are found in the fact of the contin- 
ued confidence, uninterrupted friendship, 
and unceasing fraternal regard of the 
Father of his Country. For the fact is 
well known that the hero-statesmen, the 
Lewis brothers, especially Andrew, were 
long on most intimate, friendly, brotherly 
relations with Gen, Washington. 
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Wi1u1aM Lewis born in Ireland in 1724, 
was the third son of John and Margaret 
Lewis. He was an active participator in 
the French and Indian wars, and served 
with distinction in the Revolutionary war, 
in which also one of his sons was killed, 
and another maimed for life. He attained 
to the rank of Colonel, and largely shared 
in the reputation of the Lewis brothers, 
for the practice of the heroic virtues. 

One of the Lewis brothers commanded 
at the defence of ‘‘ Donnelly’s Fort,’’ in. 
the Green Briar country in 1778, and also 
at the fort near the White Sulphur Springs, 
during the same year, and the evidence 
points to Col. William Lewis as the most 
probable one. He had five sons that 
served in the Revolutionary war. Into 
this patriotic service they were urged by a 
courageous father and a patriotic mother, 
who ‘‘ with the firmness and virtue of a 
Roman matron, dedicated them to their 
country and bade them fly to the defence 
of their native land.’” When her patri- 
otic and noble words to her sons were 
recited to Washington, he enthusiastically 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Leave me but a banner to 
plant upon the mountains of Augusta, and 
I will rally around me the men who will 
lift our bleeding country from the dust 
and set her free.’’ 

Col. William Lewis lived until his old 
age, upon the old homestead on Lewis’s 
creek in Augusta county, but died in 
Alleghany county, Virginia, on his estate, 
in the vicinity of the Sweet Springs, in 
the year 1811, after he had attained to the 
‘« green old age’’ of eighty-seven years. 

Cot. CHARLES Lewis born about the 
beginning of the year 1733, was the 
fourth and youngest of the sons of John 
and Margaret Lewis, and the only one of 
their children who had his birth in Amer- 
ica. He was the hero of many a gallant 
exploit, which is still in the memories of 
the descendants of the border riflemen, 
and there are many localities in the midst 
of the Alleghanies where the name and 
deeds of Col. Charles Lewis are ‘‘ familiar 
as household words.’’ He was regarded 
as one of the most efficient, energetic, 
active and skilful leaders in border war- 
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fare of his day, and eminently fitted to 
champion the forces of those who so nobly 
battled for the protection of their families 
and homes. In the many skirmishes 
which it was his fortune to have with the 
Indians he was uncommonly successful, 
having been captured but once, and 
marched, with pinioned arms, two hun- 
dred .niles, before he effected his escape. 
He was very popular as a military leader, 
and was as much beloved for his noble and 
amiable qualities as he was admired for 
his military talents. In 1774, when call- 
ed to the command of a regiment, he was 
delegate elect to the House of Burgesses 
from the county of Augusta. 

Col. Charles Lewis’s regiment was a 
portion of the military force of his brother, 
Gen. Andrew Lewis, who commanded the 
left wing of the army of Lord Dunmore, 
and fought the battle of Point Pleasant, 
Oct. roth, 1774. He fell at the head of 


his regiment, when, early in the morning, 
he was leading on the attack, on that san- 
guinary battle-field. A noble, heroic life 
went out when this intrepid commander 
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fell pierced by a fatal ball, and his prema- 
ture death, (having scarcely reached the 
close of his forty-second year), was greatly 
deplored by citizens and soldiers. ‘‘With- 
er’s Border Warfare’ says ‘‘that few 
officers were ever more, or more deserved- 
ly, endeared to those under their command 
than Col. Charles Lewis.’’ In the various 
scenes of life through which he passed, 
his conduct was invariably marked by the 
distinguishing characteristics of a mind of 
no ordinary stamp. His early fall, on this 
bloody field, was severely felt during the 
whole engagement, and to it has been 
attributed the partial advantages gained 
by the savage enemy, near the commence- 
ment of the action. In remembrance of 
the great worth of Col. Charles Lewis, 
the Legislature of his native state named 
the county of Lewis after him. Had he 
been preserved to ‘‘ the noon ‘of life,’’ 
he would doubtless have taken, as did his 
brothers, an active part in our Revolution- 
ary contest, and figured conspicuously 
in those times of Patriots and Heroic 
men. 





THE HORN. 





A POWDER HORN. 


In the primitive ages of all people the 
horn has been put to practical use by man 
as well as by the animal provided with it 
by nature. The horn of the ox, the cow, 
the ram, the buffalo and the antelope, 
have all been used for various purposes, 
and the name has been retained when its 
successors have been made of metal. For 
scale armor, for windows and lanterns, 
for drinking vessels, musical instruments 

II 


and domestic utensils, it has found ready 
use among rude people while the art of 
metal-working was in its infancy. 

The Israelites and Egyptians made mu- 
sical instruments-of horns, and their metal 
successors retain the name. Next to the 
reed the horn is supposed to be the oldest 
wind-instrument. It has has been found 
put to such use by nearly every savage 
nation when first discovered. 
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In India, Egypt, and among the abori- 
gines of North America, horns were used 
as symbols of power. Among the Scan- 
dinavians the horn was the chief drinking 
vessel when they used the wassail bowl, 
and it was often highly ornamented. And 
when gun-powder was discovered and used, 
the horn was almost universally made the 
custodian of the explosive substance in 
quantities for common use. It was seen 
in every pioneer’s cabin in the early days 
of settlements in America; and during 
the old war for Independence the powder- 
horn was a possession of every soldier. 
So, too, was it in the War of 1812, for it 
is very recent that its use by the soldier 
and huntsman has been succeeded by that 
of metal substitutes. 

The powder-horn often received curious, 
quaint and sometimes elegant ornamenta- 
tion from the hands of its owner. Many 
of the powder-horns so ornamented by 
soldiers of the Continental army in the 
war for Independence, as well as those of 
the Provincial army in the contests in 
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America between the English, the Anglo- 
Americans, and the French and Indians 
during the first half of the last century, 
are yet preserved. A picture of one of 
these is here given, to show the younger 
readers of the RecorD the style of orna- 
mentation usually adopted. It belonged 
to a common soldier in a provincial regi- 
ment which attacked Ticonderoga, in 
1758, under General Abercrombie. It was 
carved with a sharp knife. Neatly cut is 
a figure of a building, a part of a fortifi- 
cation, probably that of the ‘‘ Citadel’: 
of Fort George at the head of Lake George, 
in northern New York. A part of it is 
seen in the engraving. The horn bears 
the following record: ‘‘Elnathan Ives 
His Horn, Made at Lake George, Sep- 
tember y® 22° Ad. 1758. 


“I powder With My Brother Baul 

A Hero like do Conquer All. 

Steel not this Horn For Fear of Shame 
For on it is the Oner’s Name. 

Roos is Red, the Grass is Green — 

The Days Are past Which I Have Seen.” 





GOVERNOR GEORGE CLINTON AND THE NEW YORK CANALS. 


The Recorp is indebted to Mr. D. M. Collins, of 
New York, for the following copy of an Auto- 
graph letter and tables, by Thomas Machin.! 
He says, in a note to the Editor; “The sub- 
joined letter will no doubt do nfuch toward 
settling the great question as to who should be 
honored as the founder of our canals. It proves 


1 Thomas Machin was a native of Staffordshire, 
England, where he was born in March, 1744. He 
had been employed by Brindly in the construction 
of the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, when he was 
a youth. He made a voyage to the East Indies, 
and in 1772, came to America for the purpose of 
examining a copper mine in New Jersey, belongin 
to one of the Schuyler family. After that he live 
in Boston and was one of the party who, in 1773, 
destroyed tea in the harbor of that town. In the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill he was wounded, while en- 

ed as a Lieutenant of Artillery, and in January 
ollowing he joined the artillery regiment of Colo- 
nel Knox. Inthe summer of 1776, he was sent to 
the Hudson Highlands, where he was employed by 
General George Clinton in constructing fortifica- 
tions. 

In April, 1779, Captain Machin accompanied 
Colonel Van Schaick in an expedition against the 


that De Witt Clinton simply carried out the ideas 
of his uncle, to his honor, with energy and suc- 
cess? 


Lake Otsego, 20 July, 1779. 


Your Excellency will find by the en- 
closed Tables that I have taken the level 


Onondagas, and in May he surveyed the water 
level between Albany and Schenectady, with a view 
to the supply of the latter city with water by means 
of a canal, when the above memoranda was made. 


oa he joined Sullivan’s expedition against the 


Indians in the Genesse valley, as engineer. It was 
while on the shores of Otsego Lake, in the present 
Otsego county, that he wrote the above letter and 
sent it to Governor Clinton, with his report of his 
surveys for the canal. 

Captain Machin assisted in constructing the 
American works in front of Yorktown, in 1781. 
The following year he married, and settled in Ulster 
county, New York. He died in the town of Mo- 
hawk on the Mohawk river, in April, 1819, at the 
age of 72 years.—[EpIror. ] 


2 This subject has received considerable attention 















from Albany on Hudson to Skenektady 
[Schenectady] on Mohawk River. The 
first column of the table contains the 
Number of Stations, the second including 
three the feet, inches and tenth parts of 
an inch above level or rising, and the 
third including three, the number of feet, 





in the second volume of “ The Life and Times of 
Philip Schuyler,” written by the Editor of the 
RecorD, and recently published by Sheldon & Co., 
New York. General Schuyler had, long before the 
date of this letter, conceived the idea of connect- 
ing the Hudson River with Lake Champlain by 
means of acanal. When he was in England, in 
1761, he visited the canal then just completed by 
the Duke of Bridgewater, and soon after his return 
he corresponded with Professor Brand, of London, 
on the subject. He called to it the attention of 
leading men of the province; and among them, 
George Clinton doubtless was one with whom 
Schuyler conversed freely, for they were intimate 
personal friends. 

So early as April, 1776, Charles Carroll, while 
on his way to Canada as one of the Commissioners 
of Congress, wrote in his journal, while at Schuy- 
ler’s country-house at Saratoga, “‘ General Schuyler 
informed me that an uninterrupted water carriage 
between New York and Quebec, might be perfected 
at fifty thousand pounds sterling expense.” Schuy- 
ler had made careful estimates, and was thoroughly 
conversant with the subject. And in the summer 
of 1776, he was directed by Congress to take 
charge of the clearing of Wood creek (head of 
Lake Champlain), the construction of a lock there, 
and taking the level of the waters falling into that 
creek, and the Hudson river at Fort Edward, pre- 
paratory to the construction of a canal. This 
action was doubtless caused by Schuyler’s sugges- 
tions, 

George Clinton was elected governor of the state 
of New York, in 1777, and two years later, whilst 
Captain Machin was in the public service, he em- 
ployed him in making surveys for a canal between 
Albany and Schenectady, not for purposes of navi- 
gation, but for the supplying of Albany with 
water. 

Later, Elkanah Watson, one of the most public 
spirited of the men of New York, made explora- 
tions with a view of opening canal navigation 
between the tide waters of the Hudson river and 
Lake Ontario, and he and Schuyler engaged jointly 
in efforts which resulted in the incorporation of two 
Inland Lock Navigation Companies, of both of 
which Schuyler was chosen President. These 
movements finally led to the construction of the 
Erie Canal whilst De Witt Clinton was governor 
of the state of New York.—[Epiror.] 
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inches and parts below levels or fallings, 
the fourth the Difference of level at Re- 
markable Places, the fifth and Last the 
Remarks, &c. Ihave also examined the 
make of the Land betwixt the above 
mentioned places, and find that a Canal 
may be cut with out a lock, as you will 
find that the first Mile stone out of Al- 
bany and the surface of the waters in the 
Mohawk River are nearly the same alti- 
tude and the waters all falling and dis- 
charging the same way, Namely, to Hud- 
son and Mohawk Rivers, from whence it 
is obvious on the first law of Hydrolics 
that a true level may be found. I have 
proseeded sum further up the Mohawk, 
but as I have not continued it to any 
principle place I have not sent you my 
work. I am now taking a survey of these 
Lakes and the ajasant Country Round, a 
plan of which with our movements I shall 
transmit you by some future opertunity, 
and should I be lucky enough to return 
with my night cap I hope to be able to 
give you a more satisfactory account of 
this western world then ever you have yet 
Received. I am blest with my old good 
state of Health and altho’ our living con- 
sists at present of nothing but salt Beef, 
Hard Bread and Cold Water, yet we are 
all happy and no murmer to be heard in 
the Camp, at any rate I can answer for 
one I shall think myself amply Rewarded 
in having the honor as one Individual to 
stand or fall betwixt an Injured Comun- 
ity and a Savage Brutal Enemy. I cannot 
expect you will take trouble to write me 
in the Multiplicity of Business, but if you 
have any commands that are in my power to 
execute, Nothing in this world would be 
more pleasing to me thah to go the greatest 
length in Human probibilty to serve you, 
belive me to be tyed by both Love and 
Gratitude. God bless you, your good 
Lady and family is the sin’ prayer of your 
friend and humble sev* 


Tos. MACHIN. 
His Excellency 


G. Cuinton, &c., &c., &c. 
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A Table of Levels taken ous o Water Beam of the City 
Hall at Albany, and on Mahawk riv, 
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On the post of the wateri 
Tr h ot Bratt’s, at the half ° 
3 way House, Rising. 


On the seven Mile Stone, Ris- 
ing. 


{on the eight Mile Stone, Ris- 
ing. 


{en the ninth Mile Stone, Ris- 
ing. 


91 & {On the ten Mile Stone, Ris- 


- Ling. 
A Table Level, Continued from the Ten Mile Stone to 
Skenektadi, 
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the 15 Mile Stone, falling. 














the 16 Mile Stone, falling. 
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96- On a Log one foot above the 
— in the Mohawk River, 


ing. 









On the 30th day of December, 1745, 
Benjamin Franklin leased from Robert 
Grace,’ merchant of Philadelphia, for a 
term of fourteen years the property de- 
scribed as follows: ‘‘ Beginning at John 
Jones’ Lot and thence running Eastwardly 
on Market street seventeen foot to the 
Widow Read’s Lot; Thence by the same lot 
Northwardly to Jones’ Alley one hundred 
and sixty-four foot; Thence running 
Westwardly on the same Alley thirty-four 
foot to Thomas Shurte’s Lot; Thence 
Southwardly by the same Lot sixty-two 
foot ; Thence Eastwardly to John Jones’ 
Lot aforesaid seventeen foot and Thence 
Southwardly by the same Lot One Hun- 
dred and two foot to Market street afore- 
said the Place of Beginning.”’ 

One of the conditions of this lease was 
that during its continuance no person or 
persons should exercise the trade of a 
Baker or Brewer on the premises. This 
paper was witnessed by Sam. Franklin and 
N. Holland. The rent for the first term 
was fifty-five pounds per annum; when 
this expired, the lease was renewed for seven 
years longer at sixty pounds per annum. 
On the first day of January, 1747, a 





1 From Benj. Franklin’s papers in the collection 
of Mr. R. C. Davis. 


2 Robert Grace was one of the earlier members 
of the Junto Club, and is spoken of by Franklin 
as a young man of fortune, generous, animated and 
witty, fond of epigrams, but more fond of his friends. 
He was one of two persons who advanced the 
necessary funds to purchase the interest of his 
partner, Meredith. The Club met for some time in 
a room in Mr. Grace’s house, and it was there 
about the year 1731, that Franklin first conceived 
the idea of a public library. Fifty persons sub- 
scribed forty shillings each and agreed to pay ten 
shillings annually. The number increased, and in * 
1742, the company was incorporated by the name 
of “The Library Company of Philadelphia.” 





FRANKLIN'S PRINTING OFFICE. 





partnership article of agreement was enter- 
ed into (to take effect on the 21st of Jan- 
uary): between Benjamin Franklin and 
David Hall for the term of eighteen years, 
‘*on or before which day the Printing 
Presses, Types and materials now com- 
monly used by the said Benjamin Franklin 
shall be put into the hands and under the 
care of the said David Hall.’’ On the first 
Monday of each month all the accounts 
were to be drawn out fair and communicated 
toeach other and settled. At the expiration 
of eighteen years, David Hall was to have 
the Preference of purchasing the Type 
and materials if he shall be so disposed 
and shall have given notice of such 
his intention in writing under his hand at 


' least twelve months before.’’ 


As the time approached when the part- 
nership would terminate by limitation, 
Franklin, in 1765, gave a power of Attor- 
ney to ‘‘ his trusty and loving friend James 
Parker, Esq. of Woodbridge, in East Jer- 
sey, to examine all accounts kept of the 
said partnership by the said David Hall, 
with the Books, Receipts and other vouch- 
ers, and also to value the Printing Presses, 
Types and other material for Printing 
belonging to me and which he has agreed 
to purchase of me at the rate of such 
valuation as shall be made by the said 
James Parker, in my behalf.’”’ Parker’s 
valuation of the Printing office was taken 
Jan. 27th, 1766, and was as follows: 

Ibs 4: da 
383 of old Brevier much worn and 
worth little more than old metal @ 


8d. per Ib. 121 5 4 
282 Newer Brevier 7 years worn valued 
@, ts. 3d. per Ib 41 


663 Burgois eight years worn @ Is. 3d. r 
436 Long Primer well worn @ Is. 2d. 25 8 8 
318 Small Pica almost worn out @ 10d. 13 5 © 
421 Pica old and much batter’d @ 10d, 17 10 10 
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Ibs 

334 Old English fit for little more - 
old metal @, 834d. 

502 Newer English, near half worn @- 
Is. 3d. 

223 Great Primer well worn @ Is. 2d. 1 
158 Double Pica pretty good (@ 15. 4d. 1 
91 Double English do, do. @ Is. 2d. 

70 Flowers (@, 2s. 
Figures, Planets, Space Rules, Black 
Letter @ 2s. 3d. 
Large and Title Letter some old, 
some good (@, Is, 
Quotations, Justifiers, &c. 15. 
Crooked Letters @, Is. 
Cases some old and shattered @, §s. 
Frames (@, 8s 
Chases some large some small @ 6s. 
Letter Boards, only 10 of them 
good for anything 
Folio Gallies 8 Quarto do. and 7 
small do. 
Letter Rack and Case Rack 
Lye Trough, 1 Lye tub and 1 wet- 
ting trough 
Composing sticks one of which 
good for nothing 
Imposing stones with their stands 
Old Book Press much shattered 

16 Poles for drying Paper 
Mallets 2 Shooting sticks 1 Plainer 
and some old Furniture 

12 Cuts for Dilworth’s Spelling Books 

2 King’s Arms 3 S’s for Bills of 
Lading 3 or 4 Head and Tail Pieces 2 
The cuts for Advertisements much worn I 
Some Brass Pieces of Rules and other 

Rules o12 7 


f "268 10 0 
Three Printing Presses much shattered 45 0 0 


In relation to this inventory, Franklin 
wrote at the bottom of the sheet. 


Flowers cost 5s. Sterl. 

Book Press the screw worth much 
more 

Chases too low 

Several other articles Ditto, particularly 
Presses 


Parker reports the business of the firm of 
Franklin and Hall to have been as follows : 
Amount received for public work 

from November 1756 to 

* March 1765 2182 19 5% 

For public work from New Castle, 
Kent & Sussex from 1756 to 


16 


is) w 
oO PU RF ONwW UM NUN OW = 


1764 242 16 8 
Advertisements paid for when 


brought in with Gazette from 
Jan. 26th 1748 to Feb. 21st 
1765 3312 17 8 


Y se 


Ditto from Feb. 21 1765 to August 
22d 1765 
For single Advertisements Blanks 
nd other Work done in the 
office for ready money from 
Jan. 26th —- to February 
16th 1765 
Ditto from Feb. 16th 1765 to Jan. 
17th 1766 
For printing Work &c. charged in 
the Leidgers from Jan. 21st 
1748 to Feb, 25th 1765 
Ditto of the same from Feb, 25¢ 
1765 to August 22d 1765 
Money received for the Gazette 
from July 15th 1749 to March 
Ist 1765 
An error in first casting up & car- 
ried to the end makes it more 
Money received from March Ist 
1765 to August 22d 1765 
Received for entrance money for 
the Gazette from 1748 to Jan. 
17th 1766 
Received for the Gazette viz. 
By James Hunter Esq. £72 9 2 
By Stratton Burton 
Snow Hill Post 43 00 
By John Wise do. 3750 


Amount of Almanacs sold from 
1752 to 1765 inclusive 


484 14 
14 16 


2393 12 
513 5 


9683 15 
8 16 


9 
6 


84 


° 


4% 
6 


871 18 11% 


1620 14 


152 14 


Poor Richard’s 141,257 @ 4d. 2213 o 8 
6 


Pocket do. 25,735 @ 6d. 
Jerman ditto 5,197 @ 34d. 


Primers sold from 1749 to 1765 


being 35,100 @, 2} 

109 Reams & 18 quires Printed 
Blanks 

Money received for the Gazette 
from Aug. 22nd, 1765, to Jan. 
17th 1766 

Ditto by John Jones of the Lower 
Counties in July, 1765 

Ditto by Hunter and Glessel of Vir- 
ginia 

Received for Advertisements in 
the Gazette from Aug. 22nd, 
1765, to Jan, 17th 1766 

Money received as charged in the 
Leidgers from Aug. 22ad, 
1765, to Jan. 17th, 1766 

Money received for Books & Pam- 
phlets printed and sold in the 
shop from the Beginning to 
Jan. 18th, 1766 

Money received for 2000 piven 
printed between March, 17 
and February 1st 1766, We 

For 4000 Catechisms @ 4 


643 7 
69 11 


365 12 
482 18 


518 10 
80 0 


54 0 
114 12 


17 4 


1118 14 


20 16 
75 0 


9 
6 
6 












4s a 


For Mr. Peters’ Sermons sold, ex- 

clusive of those taken by the 

Academy 141% 4 
For 9 Half sheets Dilworth’s Spel- 

ling Books now done 2000 in 


number 83 6 8 
For the sale of Votes, Laws and 
Indian Treaties 200 0 O 


For 9771 of Poor Richard’s Alma- 

nacks for 1766 @ 4d. and 

1000 Pocket Almanacks @ 6d. 187 17 0 
For a Pamphlet just printed called 

Meditations &c. 5000 done but 

think one half will hardly 


sell @ 9d. 9 7 6 
Amount of printing Paper remain- 

ing on hand 7Oo 10 oO 
40 Reams of Waste Paper and old 

Newspapers 10 © O 


Amount of money received from 
Jan. 17th, 1766, to February 
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4s ad 
Ist, 1766, for New Advertise- 
ments 57 10 9 
For the sale of 4400 of Moore’s 
Almanacks @ 344d. 64 3 4 
28226 o 3 


In the records examined the prices paid 
for different kinds of paper were as follows. 


Pro patrie per ream 7s. 6d. 
Demi IIs. Od, 
Pott 7s. 6d. 
Law Paper 10s. Od. 


As a contrast between past and present 
times, it may be stated that Franklin’s bill 
to the Sheriff, James Coultas, comprises 
thirty-nine items, and running from July 
ist, 1756, to July 14th, 1757, amounted 
to £15 9 0 





HILLS AND VALLIES OF BOSTON COMMON, 1772, 


AND FIRST CELEBRATION 
OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE IN THE TOWN, 1777. 


In a graphic description of a training 
which took place on Boston Common in 
1772, that celebrated locality is incident- 
ally much better described than at any 
earlier period,'so far as known to the 
writer. The description at the same time 
brings to notice the names of officers after- 
wards men of note, some for their patrio- 
tism and some for their adherence to 
British rule. Of these some notice is pro- 
posed to be given at the close of this 

r. 
By law there were established three 
regimental trainings each year; the de- 
scription of one of these is the object of 
the writer. It follows verbatim: ‘‘ Mon- 
day last the Boston regiment of militia, 
under the command of Col. Erving, had 
their third training, for the present year ; 
namely, on September 14th, 1772. The 
grenadier with the other companies, after 
going through the manual exercise re- 
spectively, formed in Battalion, and per- 
formed as many evolutions and platoon 
firings as the time would allow, to great 
acceptation. The company of artillery 





under Major Paddock, having first been 
exercised as usual, performed a mock 
battle, as follows: A detachment of the 
company under Capt. Hatch and Lieut. 
Trott drew off with two cannon and a 
mortar, and marched to Fox Hill, so called, 
at the bottom of the Common, and en- 
camped with French colours flying: upon 
which Major Paddock, with Lieutenants 
Craft and Tuckerman, and the remainder 
of the company marched and took post 
on a hill opposite; from thence began to 
cannonade and bombard with artificial 
bombs, which was answered from those in 
the encampment. At this station it was 
supposed no advantage could be had; the 
Major, therefore, marched off by the right 
between the powder house and a ridge of 
hills, and formed on the right of the ridge, 
which brought him on the left of Fox Hill, 
where he again began the engagement: 
after firing a few shot he ordered Lieut. 
Craft with one cannon and a party with 
firelocks to pass a defile in front, at the 
same time Capt. Hatch sent Lieut. Trott 
to a redoubt below the post to oppose him, 





ne 
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which Leiut. Craft forced, and obliged 
Lieut. Trott to give way and run up to 
the encampment. As soon as the assail- 
ants mounted the breastwork, a parley was 
beat by Capt. Hatch, and a flag sent out 
offering tosurrender on conditions of 
being allowed all the honors of war, which 
being refused, a brisk firing began again 
from the encampment. Whereupon the 
remainder of the company were ordered 
to join Lieut. Craft, who ascended the hill 
briskly and forced the encampment with 
charged bayonets, flaming hand-granadoes 
flying all the time amidst the contending 
parties. On which Capt. Hatch with his 
party retired precipitately down the oppo- 
site side of the hill; the French colours 
were struck and the encampment repre- 
sented to be set on fire. Both parties 
joined and marched with their cannon in 
regular order to their parade, and after 
going through several firings, retired. 
The whole was executed in a manner that 
did honor to the officers and privates. 

‘* His Excellency the Governor was on 
the Common to see the performance of 
the regiment and artillery company, as 
were alsoa great number of gentlemen 
and ladies, and people of all ranks, who 
were highly pleased with the present spirit 
for military art.’’ 

The most important if not the most 
conspicuous figure on the Common that 
day was doubtless Major Adino Paddock. 
He was an emigrant from England, had 
lived in London, and perhaps in Long 
Acre in that city, as he gave that name to 
a portion of what is now Tremont Street. 
He also set out the row of trees on Tre- 
mont Street, some 10 or 12 of which are 
still standing. He also did divers other 
things too numerous to be particularized 
here. But the worst thing he could do 
for his memory was to take the side of his 
country’s oppressors ; for when the scale 
turned there he had the hard choice of 
embarking with them for Halifax. He 
finally went with other loyalists to England 
with his family, and died in the Island of 
Jersey, in 1804, aged about 76. 

Colonel John Erving was at this time 
junior. He married a daughter of Gover- 
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nor Shirley, and his residence was in Milk 
street. From his house the procession 
proceeded with the remains of Gov. Shir- 
ley to their last resting place in King’s 
Chapel, April 1st, 1771. Highly respect- 
able descendants of Col. Erving yet reside 
in Boston. Edward Shirley Erving, Esq., 
many years treasurer of the Boston Post 
Office, was his grand-son. Col. Erving 
was among the first to oppose government 
oppressive measures, but became reconciled 
to them by the course of Governor Hutch- 
inson towards him, who appointed him a 
mandamus Councillor in 1774. From that 
time forward he adhered to the royal 
cause, and went off with the British army 
in 1776. The patriots confiscated his 
property in 1779. He died in 1816, at 
the age of 89. 

Whether the Lieutenant Craft was the 
same who commanded a regiment in the 
war, cannot be stated with certainty. 
Col. Thomas Craft was in Boston in 1776, 
when the Declaration of Independence 
was received here, and he read it from the 
balcony to a vast multitude which had 
assembled in the vicinity of the Court- 
house, on the occasion. The anniversary 
of that event is thus noticed in a private 
letter, dated July roth, 1777, which is 
here introduced as a further notice of 
Col. Crafts :—‘‘ Friday last, the anniver- 
sary of Independence, was celebrated 
here. Dr. Gordon’ preached a sermon 
on this occasion; Col. Hatch turned out 
the militia, Maj. Hitchbourn the Indepen- 
dent Company and Col. Craft’s detach- 
ment of artillery. At 12 o’clock the 
whole marched down into Congress street 
[King st.] I assure you they’made a fine 
appearance. © At 10 o’clock Fort Hill 


1 William Gordon, D. D., was born in England, 
in 1730, and came to America in 1770. He be- 
came minister of the Third Church, in Roxbury, 
near Boston, in the Summer of 1772, and during 
the revolution which broke out soon afterwards, he 
took sides with the Republicans. He was chaplain 
to the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, but 
offended that body by his dictatorial manners. 
After the war (1786) he returned to England, 
where he published a history of the old war for 
Independence, in 4 quarto volumes. Dr. Gordon 
died in Ipswich, England, in Oct., 1807.—[Ep.] 














opened the ball, and all the forts and ships 
in ,harbour fired thirteen rounds. Col. 
Craft’s drew up on the right of the militia, 
with two brass field pieces cast here. He 
also fired thirteen rounds. In the evening 
Col. Craft’s encampment was illuminated. 
He has four or five tents pitched on Pow- 
derhouse Hill (which is his encampment. ) 
From this camp he threw a number of 
Rockets and Shells.’ 
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Thus is presented the first anniversary 
celebration of American Independence 
in the country, and Dr. Gordon’s Sermon 
was the first Foyrth of July oration ever 
delivered. It was printed, and is well 
known to collectors of rare tracts at this 
day. 

RoBINSON, 


Boston, March, 1873. 





The worst enemies which the patriots 
of the old War for Independence were 
compelled to contend with, were those of 
their own country, who adhered to the 
Crown, and were known as Loyalists and 
Tories. Between these friends of the 
King and the strugglers for American In- 
dependence, the conflict had all the bit- 
terness incident to a family quarrel and a 
civil war. 

One of the victims of this bitterness 
was Captain Joshua Huddy, a native of 
New Jersey, who entered the military 
service of his country in 1776, as an officer 
in the New Jersey militia. He held the 
office of Captain in the following year ; 
and in September, 1777, he was placed in 
command of a company of artillerymen, 
in which service he continued for about 
four years. 

In the Summer of 1780, the house of 
Captain Huddy, standing near the middle 
of Colt’s Neck, in Monmouth County, 
N. J., was attacked by a mongrel band of 
white and colored Tories, led by a mulatto 
slave of John Corlies, named Titus—com- 
monly called ‘‘Ti.’’ They were under 
the command of Lieutenant Joseph Parker 
and William Hewlett. It was a pleasant 
night in August. They began the attack 
awhile before dawn by breaking in the 
windows. Captain Huddy and his wife, 
and a servant-girl twenty years of age 
named Lucretia Emmons (afterward Mrs. 
Chambers, ) were the only inmates of the 
house. Several guns were in the dwelling, 
and these Lucretia loaded, whilst Huddy 





CAPTAIN HUDDY AND CAPTAIN ASGILL. 


fired them from different windows to give 
an idea of a large garrison. Mrs. Huddy 
and the girl tried to persuade him to sur- 
render, as there was no chance for success- 
ful defence against so many. The brave 
man refused, and the battle lasted about 
two hours. ‘‘ Ti,’’ who was a strong and 
humane man, was wounded in the wrist, 
and when Huddy was finally compelled 





HOUSE OF CAPTAIN HUDDY. 


to yield, he saved the Captain’s life from 
the fury of the exasperated assailants, 
some of whom had been wounded. Cap- 
tain Huddy would not surrender until his 
house was set on fire; then he yielded. 
Meanwhile the militia of the neighbor- 
hood had been aroused, and the assailants, 
after consuming two hours in the feat of 
capturing one man and two women, beat 
a hasty retreat to their boats, taking with 
them Captain Huddy, and leaving the 
women behind to extinguish the flames, 
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after the house had been plundered by the 
marauders. Huddy was hurried into a 
boat near Black Point, which was fired 
upon by the pursuing miljtia under Ensign 
Vincent. The commander was killed, 
and Huddy was wounded. In the confu- 
sion that ensued, the boat was upset, when 
Huddy swam for the shore. Throwing 
up his hands, he cried, ‘‘I am Huddy! 
Iam Huddy!’’ and reaching the shore, 
he was taken to his home. ‘‘Ti’’ died 
of lockjaw. 

Late in 1781, Captain Huddy was placed 
in command of a guard at a block-house 
a little north of the bridge at the village 
of Tom’s River in Monmouth County, 
N. J. There, on Sunday, the 24th of 
March, 1782, he and his little garrison 
were attacked by a body of Tories from 
New York, known as ‘‘ Refugees,’’ who 
had been sent for the purpose by the 
‘* Board of Associated Loyalists’ in that 
city, for the purpose of capturing Huddy, 
he being a terror to the Loyalists. Of 
that Board, ex-Governor Franklin of New 
Jersey, was President, and S. S. Bowles 
was Secretary. Huddy’s ammunition giv- 
ing out, he was compelled to surrender, 
and with Daniel Randolph and Jacob 
Fleming—his companions—he was ironed 
and sent in a sloop to New York, where 
he was imprisoned in Rhinelander’s sugar- 
house on Liberty Street, then one of the 
‘*hells’’ in which American prisoners were 
confined. From that jail they were soon 
transferred to the Provost prison, where 
they remained until the 8th of April, 
when, by order of the Board of Associated 
Loyalists, they were delivered to Captain 
Richard Lippencott. He put them, heavi- 
ly ironed, on board a sloop in the harbor, 
and on the following day they were sent 
to the guard-ship at Sandy Hook. 

To that guard-ship Lippencott soon 
followed the prisoners. Huddy was ac- 
cused, falsely as was proven afterward, of 
being concerned in the death of the des- 
perate Tory—one of the noted ‘‘ Pine 
Robbers’’ of Monmouth County—named 
Philip White who was killed in trying to 
escape from his guard, whilst a prisoner. 
Under this false charge made by a refugee 
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named John Tilton, and without a trial, 
he was taken by Lippencott and sixtgen 
of his Tory followers, on the morning of 
the 12th of April, to Gravelly Point, at 
the foot of the Navesink Hills, near the 
present light-houses, and there, at ten 
o'clock, he was hung upon a gallows made 
of three rails, by a negro. Some of 
Lippencott’s men, who were ordered to 
assist the execution, refused, declaring 
that Captain Huddy was an innocent man. 

Huddy met his fate with composure. 
Upon the barrel under the gallows, on 
which he was to stand for execution, he 
wrote his Will, in which he made Samuel 
Forman his executor. He left all of his 
property, after the payment of his debts, 
to be equally divided between his two 
children, Elizabeth and Martha. These 
children were afterward both married, 
Elizabeth to Mr. Green, and Martha to 
Mr. Piatt. The latter was, for some time 
in her later years, a resident of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Huddy’s will was written ona half 
sheet of foolscap, on the back of which 
are the words: ‘‘ The Will of Captain 
Joshua Huddy, made and executed the 
same day the Refugees murdered him— 
April 12, 1782.’’ Huddy signed it, only: 
it was written by another person. 

When Huddy was hanged, the infamous 


‘Lippencott affixed the following label to 


the breast of the murdered man: 

‘*We, the Refugees, have long with 
grief beheld the cruel murders of our 
brethren, and finding nothing but such 
measures daily carrying into execution ; 
we, therefore determine not to suffer, 
without taking vengeance for the numer- 
ous cruelties; and thus begin, having 
made use of Captain Huddy as the first 
object to present to your view; and fur- 
ther determine to hang man for man, 
while there is a Refugee existing. 

‘Up Goes Huppy ror PHItip WHITE! 
Huddy’s remains were carried to the house 
of Captain James Greene, at Freehold, 
where they were buried on the 15th with 
the honors of War. The Rev’d Dr. John 
Woodhull, one of the most active patriots 
of the day, preached the funeral sermon 
on that occasion, and he, with the citizens 
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of Freehold in public meeting gathered, 
entreated Washington, in a long and 
stirring petition, to retaliate, in order 
that such inhuman murders might be 
prevented. They petitioned to have a 
British officer of the same rank, who might 


be a prisoner, hung in retaliation in pur- 


suance of a resolution of Congress adopted 
on the 30th of October, 1778, declaring 
that such retaliation should be resorted to, 
for just cause. The petition or address 
was signed by 


Samuel Forman 
William Wilcox 
Ashua Holmes 
Elisha Walton 
Stephen Fleming 


John Covenhoven 
Thomas Seabrook 
Peter Forman 
Richard Cox 
Joseph Stillwill 
Barnes Smock John Smock 

John Schanck Thomas Chadwick. 


The address was accompanied by the 
label above given, and a number of affida- 
vits of respectable citizens concerning the 
murder, This petition and its accompa- 
niaments, were taken by General Samuel 
Forman to Elizabethtown, where the 
American Commissioners, General Knox 
and Gouverneur Morris, were then at- 
tempting to negotiate an exchange of 
prisoners, and laid the matter before them. 
By their advice he carried the papers to 
General Washington, at Newburgh, on 
the Hudson, who sent them, with a letter 
of his own, to the president of Congress, 
on the 2oth of April. 

Washington called a council of General 
and Field officers, at West Point to con- 
sider the subject of retaliation. To that 
council he propounded the following ques- 
tions : 

‘1. Upon the state of facts in the 
above case, 1s retaliation justifiable and 
expedient? 

‘*2, If justifiable, ought it to take 
place immediately, or should a previous 
representation be made to Sir Henry 
Clinton, and satisfaction demanded of 
him ? 

‘6 3. 


In case of representation and de- 
mand who should be the person or persons 
required ? 


** 4, In case of refusal, and retaliation 
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becoming necessary, of what description 
shall the officer be, on whom it is to take 
place ; and how shall he be designated for 
the purpose ?’’ 

To twenty-five officers, assembled at 
the head-quarters of General Heath, these 
questions were presented. These officers 
were ordered not to converse together on 
the subject, till each one had written his 
opinion, sealed it up, and sent it to the 
commander-in-chief. | With remarkable 
unanimity of sentiment and mode of ex- 
pression, these twenty-five gave their writ- 
ten opinions decidedly in favor of the 
justifiableness and expediency of retalia- 
tion; that Captain Lippencott, the leader 
of the party who murdered Huddy, was 
the person who ought to suffer; and that 
in case he could not be obtained, an 
officer, equal in rank to Captain Huddy, 
should be selected, by lot, from the British 
prisoners. ‘Twenty-two of the officers of 
the council, agreed that a representation 
should be first made to Sir Henry Clinton 
and satisfaction demanded ; the remaining 
three considered that the enormity of the 
crime demanded instant retaliation. 

Washington on the 21st, sent a copy of 
the papers from Freehold, to Sir Henry 
Clinton, with a letter from himself in 
which he denounced the act as ‘‘ the most 
wanton, unprecedented, and inhuman 
murder, that ever disgraced the arms of 
a civilized people :’’ He continued: ‘‘ To 
save the innocent, I demand the guilty. 
Captain Lippencott, therefore, or the 
officer who commanded at the execution 
of Captain Huddy, must be given up; or, 
if that officer was of inferior rank to him, 
so many of the perpetrators as will, ac- 
cording to the tariff of exchange, be an 
equivalent. To do this, will mark the 
justice of your excellency’s character. 
In failure of it, I shall hold myself justifi- 
able, in the eyes of God and man, for the 
measure to which I shall resort.’’ 

Whilst Washington was awaiting Sir 
Henry Clinton’s answer, Congress took 
action, by which that body decided to 
sustain the commander-in-chief in his 
determination to retaliate. The baronet 
refused a compliance with Washington’s 
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demand, and the latter proceeded to choose 
a victim from among the British captains 
who were then prisoners at Lancaster, in 
Pennsylvania. Washington sent a general 
officer thither, to make the selection, who 
desired the British captains to do so, them- 
selves, by lot. Four slips of paper were 
put into a hat and the shortest (the fatal 
one) was drawn by Captain Charles Asgill 
(son of Sir Charles Asgill, an alderman 
of London,) who was then only twenty 
years of age. He had entered the Foot 
Guards in 1778; became a captain in Feb- 
ruary, 1781, and joining the British army 
in America under Cornwallis, he was in- 
cluded in the surrender at Yorktown, and 
was still a prisoner, awaiting exchange ; 
‘¢T knew how it would be,’’ exclaimed 
Asgill, when he drew the short slip; ‘I 
never won so much as a bet of back-gam- 
mon, in my life.’’ 

Much sympathy was felt for the unfor- 
tunate young man. He was handsome; 
witty and brave. His comrades however, 
seem not to have had much confidence in his 
honor, for that night, one of them (Captain 
Greville), sat up with him with the pretext 
of keeping him company, but really to 
prevent his attempting to escape and leave 
one of the other three to bear the honor 
of being hanged, in his stead. According 


to the London ‘‘ Law Quarterly Magazine’’: 


Greville was the person on whom Lord 
Byron, conferred an unenviable notoriety 
in the couplet : 


“ All hail, at once, the patriot and the pile 
Of vice and folly,.Greville and Argyle.” 


The American officer consented to delay 
the removal of Asgill until the next morn- 
jing, and to grant a passport for a British 
officer to proceed to New York. The 
next day Asgill was taken to Philadelphia, 
and thence to Chatham. He was accom- 
panied by Major Gordon, who stood by 
him in this hour of great trial, like a father. 
Gordon appealed to the French minister, 
then in Philadelphia, to use his influence 
with Washington in favor of Asgill. He 
also wrote in the same tenor, to Rocham- 
beau, and sent like messages to influential 
Whigs throughout the colonies. Wash- 
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ington promised to be as lenient as the 
good of the public service would allow; 
and though the gallows was immediately 
placed in front of Asgill’s prison-house, 
the commander-in-chief postponed the 
execution. In reply to a portion of a 
letter written by Sir Guy Carleton, (who 
succeeded Genl. Clinton,) on the first of 
August following, in which Washington 


was charged with a want of humanity in 
selecting a victim from among the British 
officers, so early as he did, he said: ‘‘ He 
[Carleton] ought to consider, that, by the 
usages of war and upon the principles of 
retaliation, I should have been justified in 
executing an officer of equal rank with 
Captain Huddy, immediately upon re- 
ceiving proofs of his murder, and then 
informing Sir Henry Clinton that I had 
done so.” —_* 

Both Sir Henry Clinton and Sir Guy 
Carleton, in their letters to the British 
ministry, on the affair, expressed the 
strongest indignation and abhorrence at the 
execution of Huddy; and Clinton, so 
early as the 26th of April, in a letter to 
Governor Franklin, expressly forbade the 
Board of Associated Loyalists to remove 
or exchange, in future, any prisoners of 
war in the custody of their commissary, 
without having first obtained the comman- 














der’s approbation and orders. He at once 
caused the arrest of Lippencott, who was 
arraigned before a court martial. The 
offender denied the jurisdiction of the 
court and claimed a trial by the civil laws. 
The matter was referred to a British Chief 
Justice, in New York, who decided against 
the claim, and Lippencott was remanded 
to a court martial and tried. He claimed, 
that he had acted under the orders of the 
Board of Associated Loyalists, and so 
attempted to cast the responsibility upon 
that body. Alarmed at the storm of in- 
dignation which their conduct in the mat- 
ter, had raised, even among their political 
friends, Franklin and his associates tried 
to get Lippencott to sign a declaration 
that he had acted without their orders or 
approbation. He refused, and positively 
asserted that he received verbal orders from 
Franklin to hang Huddy. Lippencott was 
acquitted, and the odium and the guilt of 
the transaction must forever remain a re- 
proach to the body of which Franklin was 
President. The British authorities were 
indignant because of that base attempt to 
make Lippencott utter a written lie. 

It was Clinton’s prompt action and 
Carleton’s subsequent declaration of his 
abhorrence of the act and his promise, 
after Lippencott’s acquittal that further 
inquisition into the matter should be made, 
that caused Washington to postpone the 
execution of Asgill for several months. 
Meanwhile attempts were made to seize 
Lippencott. Captain Hyler of New Bruns- 
wick, the hero of whale-boat warfare, 
ascertaining that Lippencott lived in Broad 
street, New York, went with a small crew 
in a whale-boat, landed at Whitehall, and 
proceeded, late at night, to the murderer’s 
home, but fortunately for him he was 
absent, and the enterprise failed. 

Lippencott (who was a native of New 
Jersey, and born in 1745,) lived to go to 
England, with other Loyalists, at the close 
of the war, to seek compensation from the 
government for services and losses. He 
obtained half-pay of a captain, for life, and 
agrant of 3000 acres of land at York, 
now Toronto, in Canada, on which he 
settled in 1794. He died there in 1826. 


° 
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His only child married George Taylor 
Dennison who was, at one time, a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Parliament. 

So soon as the news of young Asgill’s 
peril reached London, Lady Theresa 
Asgill, his mother, set efforts in motion to 
save the life of her only son. Her hus- 
band was a dying invalid, and her daugh- 
ter had been made delirious by the tidings 
about her brother. The sorrowing mother 
hastened to the feet of the King and 
implored his assistance, when the kind- 
hearted monarch ordered Clinton to give 
up Lippencott for Asgill, an order which 
the baronet contrived to disobey without 
being censured. She wrote a most pathetic 
letter to the King and Queen of France 
through the Count de Vergennes, the 
prime minister, praying them to intercede 
with Washington and the Congress, which 
the Gallic monarch did, through the Count. 
She also wrote a touching letter to Wash- 
ington on the subject; and these epistles 
were sent to Congress. 

The sympathies of the commander-in- 
chief, for young Asgill, had been power- 
fully stirred, and he resolved to save him, 
if possible. But the delays of Congress 
kept the sword of Damocles suspended 
over the head of the unfortunate youth, 
for months. He had been allowed to go 
abroad upon his parole, at Chatham and 
its vicinity; and in October, he wrote to 
Washington, requesting permission to re- 
turn to Europe on account of the extreme 
illness of his father and the distressing 
condition of his mother and sister, in con- 
sequence of that illness and their anxiety 
for the fate impending over the son and 
brother. Washington wrote to Congress 
in his behalf, saying: ‘‘Were I to give my 
private opinion respecting Asgill, I would 
pronounce in favor of his being released 
from his duress, and that he should be 
permitted to go to his friends in Europe.”’ 
Circumstances had made his execution 
unnecessary, and Washington desired to 
relieve the anxiety of the prisoner and his 
friends. With all these facts before him, 
the compiler of the ‘‘ Pictorial History of 
England’’ accuses Washington of foul 
dishonor, and expresses his belief that 
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‘*as at the crisis when he put Major Andre 
to death, and refused him the last conso- 
lation he asked for, he was now rendered 
gloomy and irascible by the constant and 
degrading troubles and mortifications in 
which he was involved.” 

The case of Captain Asgill excited great 
interest in Europe. The French Count, 
as we have seen, interceded in his behalf. 
The States-General of Holland entreated 
the United States for his pardon. For 
several months the first question asked 
in any part of Europe, on the arrival of a 
vessel from America, was concerning his 
fate, and Madame de Sevigné made the 
story of Captain Asgill the groundwork of 
atragicdrama. Chiefly through the inter- 
cession of the French, Congress on the 
5th of November, 1782, resolved: ‘That 
the commander-in-chief be, and hereby is, 
directed to set Captain Asgill at liberty.”’ 

Lady Asgill sent eloquent letters of 
thanks to the Count de Vergennes, and to 
Major Gordon, but, kept in ignorance of 
the efforts of Washington to save her child, 
she appears not to have written to him after 
her son’s release. Concerning that event 
Washington wrote to the Count de Vergen- 
nes, from Newburgh, on the 21st of No- 
vember : 

‘* Captain Asgill has been released, and 
is at perfect liberty to return to the arms 
of an affectionate parent, whose pathetic 
address to your Excellency could not fail 
of interesting every feeling heart in her 
behalf.” 
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Captain Asgill succeeded to his father’s 
title and estate. He afterwards served in 
the war against the Irish rebellion, and 
attained the grade of general in the 
British army. 

Philip Freneau, whose remains lie in a 
burial ground at Freehold, (where those of 
Captain Huddy were interred with the 
honors of war,) in a humorous poem 
aimed at the ‘‘ King’s Printer’’ in New 
York, entitled ‘* Rivington’s Reflections,”’ 
makes allusion to Captain Asgill, He 
makes Rivington say: 


“ T’ll petition the rebels, (if York is forsaken,) 
For a place in their Zion which ne’er shall be shaken. 
I’m sure they’Il be clever, it seems their whole study; 
They hung not young Asgill for old Captain Huddy. 
And it must be a truth that admits no denying— 
If they spare us for murder, they’1l spare us for lying.” 


In the year 1836, Martha Piatt, the only 
surviving child of Captain Huddy, and 
then 70 years of age, asked Congress for 
‘*such sum in money, and such quantities 
of land as her father would have been 
entitled to had he served until the conclu- 
sion of the Revolutionary war. To this 
petition Congress responded by granting. 
‘to the heirs of Captain Huddy’’ ¢ 1200 
in money and 600 acres of land, the 
former being as the act expressed it, the 
amount due Captain Huddy for seven 
years service as Captain of Artillery. 
This is one of the many proofs which our 
history gives that Republics are not always 
ungrateful, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dottar.—(Retorp, vol. 1, p. 464,-5.) 
—In answer to L’s inquiry, ‘‘Were the 
first notes of the Bank of North America, 
established by the Continental Congress, 
in Philadelphia, dod/ars or pounds provin- 
cial?’’ I am able to state, upon the au- 
thority of a gentleman who was for many 
years connected with the present Bank of 
North America, the successor to the origi- 
nal Bank, that the notes of that Bank 
were for dollars, and its accounts were 


kept in Federal currency. To have used 
Pennsylvania currency of pounds, shillings 
and pence would have been inconsistent 
with the object of the founders of the 
Bank, who meant it for a national institu- 
tion. I once had in my possession a 
shinplaster printed for the Bank for 
cents, but never issued. If I can procure 
another, I will send a copy of it to the 
RECORD. 

I can assert that the accounts of the 














Bank were kept in Federal currency, in 
1787, a paid check on the Bank being now 
before me, of which the following is a 
copy: 

Cashier of the Bank. Oct. 16, 1787. 


Pay to Mrs. Bache or Bearer Twenty 
Dollars on Acc* of 


D"™ 20 B. Franklin 


It will be observed that the dollar-mark, 
($,) was not used. As the Bank of North 
America was then the only bank in the 
United States, it was unnecessary to give 
its name in full. I am told that the 
printed checks were in the same form. 

WiiiaM Duane. 

Philadelphia. 


Cassar Maxcy.—The following inscrip- 
tion on a tombstone in the burying ground 
near Hatches Tavern, Attleborough, Vt., 
is contributed to the REcorD by 

W, J. P. 

“ Here lies the best of Slaves, 
Now turning into dust; 
Cesar, the Ethiopian, craves 
A place among the just. 
His faithful Soul is fled 
To realms of Heavenly light, 
And by the blood of Jesus shed 
Is changed from black to white. 
eg 15, he quitted the Stage 

n the 77th year of his age.—1780.” 





Tue Corrin Famity.—In the February 
number of, the REcorD, the author of the 
article on the Coffin Family, says of Alex- 
ander Coffin, Jr., ‘‘ He wrote and pub- 
lished two thin volumes of Poems, both 
of which appeared in.1814.’’ They were 
‘‘the Death of Gen. Montgomery or the 
Storming of Quebec’’ and ‘‘ the Battle of 
Bunker Hill; or the death of Warren.’’ 
In a catalogue of Books sold for me by 
James E. Cooley, in New York, commen- 
cing March sth, 1866, are the following; 


No. 312, Burk, John. The Death of Gen. 
Montgomery in Storming the city of 
Quebec. A Tragedy. With an Ode 
in Honour of the Pennsylvania Militia, 
who sustained the Campaign in the 

depth of Winter, 1777, and Repulsed 
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the British Forces from the Bank of the 


Delaware. By the author of a Drama- 
tic Piece on the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
&c.’’ 8vo., with frontispiece repre- 
senting the death of Montgomery ‘‘N. 
G. Inv.”’ ‘* Norman, &c.,’’ a very 
early specimen of American engraving. 
Printed and sold by Robert Bell, Phila., 
1777. (Sold for sixteen dollars.) 

No. 313, Burk, John. The Battle of 
. Bunker Hill; a Dramatic Piece of Five 
Acts, in Heroic Measure. By a Gentle- 
man of Maryland, 8vo., printed and 
sold by Robert Bell, Phila., 1776. 

(Sold for two dollars, being imper- 
fect in wanting the frontispiece, charac- 
terized in Aspenwall’s Catalogue, as 
being the ecarkest specimen of Ameri- 
can engraving. 


These two volumes were ascribed in my 
catalogue to John Burk, the historian of 
Virginia, on the authority of the late E. 
D. Ingraham Esq., an able, sagacious and 
experienced Bibliognoste. These vol- 
umes could not have been written by 
Alexander Coffin, Jr., as at the date of 
their publication he was not over fourteen 
years of age, and was residing in England. 
But the curious similarity in the title pages 
would suggest the enquiry, whether there 
may not be a mistake in ascribing to 
Capt. Coffin the authorship of two other 
volumes of the same names; especially as 
in a forty years experience in collecting 
American books, I have never heard of any 
two volumes of American Poetry, of similar 
titles, except the two above described. 

J. B. F. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 27, 1873. 





NARRAGANSETT.——Mr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, the Editor of the first publica- 
tion of the Narragansett Club of Provi- 
dence, R. I., entitled ‘‘4 Xey into the 
Language of America, &c., by Roger 
Williams, has inserted a NoTE to WVanhig- 
ganeuck, at page 22, in which he gives the 
various spellings, as well as illustrates the 
meaning of the word. In a deposition 
made in 1682, Mr. T. writes, Mr. Williams 
said ‘‘ that being inquisitive of what root the 
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title or denomination Mahiganset should 
come,’’ he heard that it was ‘‘so named 
from a little island, between Puttisquom- 
sett and Musquomacuk, on the sea and 
fresh water side.’’ When ‘about the 
place called Sugar Loaf Hill,’’ near Wake- 
field, he ‘‘saw it, and was [afterwards ?] 
within a pole of it, but could not learn 
why it was called Nahiganset.’’ It may 
be hardly prudent to venture a conjecture 
as to the signification of a name whose 
origin Roger Williams failed to discover ; 
yet I may perhaps be permitted to suggest 
that mdi, ‘‘ having corners’’—and naiag or 
naiyag (as Eliot writes the word,) ‘‘a 
corner,’’ or ‘‘angle,’’—gave the name to 
many points of land on the sea coast and 
rivers of New England,—e. g. Vayait 
Point, in Barrington; Vayack, in South- 
ampton, L. I., &c. ;—that Va-ig-an-cog (or 
Nahiganeuchk,) would signify ‘* the people 
of the point,’’ and WVa-ig-an-set, the terri- 
tory ‘‘about the point.’’ Possibly, one 
of the islands in Point Judith Pond may 
have received this name; possibly, one of 
the many indentations or points of land 
running into the pond; or, possibly, again, 
the great Point (Judith) and the territory 
immediately north of it, nay have once 
been the principal seat of the tribe, whence 
they ‘‘ transferred and brought their author- 
ity and name into those northern parts.’’. 
D. 
New York, February, 1873. 


BIBLIGORAPHY OF HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 
—The American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester, Mass., has printed a list of its 
** Minor Publications’ including the vari- 
ous issues of the Society, whether Pro- 
ceedings, List of officers, Rules, &c., &c., 
other than the “ Archzlogia,’’ which ap- 
pears in volume form. This list has enabled 
historical collectors to know whether or not 
their sets of these pamphlets were complete, 
and in several instances has prevented the 
disposal of incomplete sets as perfect. 
Will not some one who knows furnish in the 
pages of the ‘‘Recorp,’’ the minute Bib- 
liography of the Pennsylvania and New 
York Historical Societies? Even if not 
given with the minuteness of the admira- 
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ble ‘‘ Bibliography of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society,’’ it would be a great 
service to many others. 

A STUDENT AND COLLECTOR. 


JEFFERSON AS A Porer.—It has been said 
that men of mark in the world have usu- 
ally, at the sentimental period of life, 
expressed their thoughts in rhyme. Tho- 
mas Jefferson does not seem to have been an 
exception. The following love-ditty in 
his hand-writing, has been copied from 
the original in the collection of Mr. F. J. 
Dreer, of Philadelphia: 


LovELy PrEccy. 


Once more I’ll tune the vocal shell; 

To hills and dales my passion tell, 

A flame which time can never quell 
That burns for lovely Peggy. 


The greater bards the lyre should hit, 

For, say, what subject is more fit, 

Than to record the sparkling wit 
And bloom of lovely Peggy. 


The Sun first rising in the morn, 
That paints the déw-besparkled thorn, 
Does not so much the day adorn 

As does my lovely Peggy. 


An when in Thetis’ lap to rest 

He streaks with gold the ruddy West, 

He’s not so beauteous as undrest 
Appears my lovely Peggy. 


Were she arrayed in rustic weed, 
With her the bleating flocks I’d feed, 
And pipe upon my oaten reed. 

To please my lovely Peggy. 


With her a cottage would delight, 

All’s happy when she’s in my sight, 

But when she’s gone it’s endless night— 
All’s dark without my Peggy. 


The Zephyr’s air the violet blows, 

Or breath upon the damask rose, 

He does not half the sweets disclose 
That does my lovely Peggy. 


While bees from flow’r to flow’r shall rove, 
And linnets warble through the grove, 
Or stately swan the waters love, 

So long shall I love Peggy. 


And when death with his pointed dart, 

Shall strike the blow that rives my heart, 

My words shall be, when I depart, 
Adieu my lovely Peggy. 


















DotLaR.—In the Pictorial History of 
England, volume VI. page 817, is the fol- 
lowing statement of a fact already alluded 
to in the REcorD: 

‘*About the year 1797, the guineas 
disappeared, being bought up for melting 
on account of their market value exceed- 
ing their mint and currency value; and 
the Bank [of England] stamped a King’s 
head on Spanish dollars, which were then 
used at 4s. 9@. The directors next issued 
new dollars at 5s. and afterward 3s. and 
1s. 9d. tokens. This was aspecial coinage 
by the Bank, permitted under exceptional 
circumstances.”’ 


The exceptional circumstance was the - 


suspension of specie payments by the 
Bank of England, authorized by act of 
parliament in 1797. The stamping of a 
King’s head upon the dollars, and making 
them current at 4s. 9d@. was a curious ex- 
ample of legalized cheating, for the dol- 
lars had cost several pence less than they 
-were thus issued at. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.—(RECc- 
orD, vol. 1, p. 550.)—The song ‘‘To 
Anacreon in Heaven, where he sat in full 
glee,’’ was not the first song which was 
sung to the tune of ‘‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’’ An Irish drinking song pre- 
ceded it, the first line of which was 
“When Bibo went down to the regions below.” 
Philadelphia. W. D. 





Earty SEAL OF NEW HAMPSHIRE.—I 
send to the Recorp the following short 
document, bearing the Seal of New Hamp- 
shire, and the signature of Mesheck Weare,’ 





1 Mesheck Weare was the first President or Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Hampshire, which was 
organized, temporarily, in 1776, and was annually 
elected during the war. He was born in Hampton, 
New Hampshire, in June, 1713, and was sixty- 
eight years of age when the above certificate was 
given. Hewas educated at Harvard University; 
was chosen speaker of the New Hampshire assem- 
bly in 1752; was commissioner to the Colonial 
Congress at Albany in 1754; was afterward justice 
of the supreme court and was chief justice of his 
State in 1777. He was chosen President of the 
State in 1776, and was annually re-elected for seve- 
ral years. He died in January, 1786,—[Ep1Tor.] 
12 
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with the belief that an engraving of the 
old Seal will be acceptable to many readers 
of your Magazine, and a hope that some 
one may give a history of that Seal. As 
you may perceive, it bears the figures of a 
fish, a bound bundle of spears and a pine 
tree. The fish and the tree represent the 
productions of the State, and the arrows 
are emblematical of Union. The following 
is the document alluded to: 


State of } 


I do hereby certify 
New Hampshire. 


that Joseph Pearson, 








































Esq. who has certified and attested the 
foregoing Copies, is Deputy Secretary of 
and for the State of New Hampshire, and 
that as such full Faith & Credit is and 
ought to be given to his Certificates and 
Attestations, both within Court and With- 
out. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the 
Seal of the said State of New Hampshire 
to be hereunto affixed this 19th day of 
April, Anno Domini, 1780. 


Me faerblldeor. 


Utica, March, 1873. M. M. J: 





Can any of the readers of the Histor- 
CAL RECORD give any information respect- 
ing the private history of Jabez Fisher, 
who was a member of the Council of 
Massachusetts Bay, in 1776. 


Jabez B. FIsHEr, 
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History OF THE QUEEN ANNE VIGO 
MeDALET.—On page 81 of the REcorD 
for February, 1873, there is an engraving 
and a description of the Queen Anne 
Vigo Medalet. Since the publication of 
the above, the Recorp has received the 
following history of the medalet: 

In the American Journal of Numismatics 
for October, 1869, appears the following 
article, written by Mr. Edmund J. Cleve- 
land, of Elizabeth, N. J. in which the 
Vigo medalet is for the first time, con- 
nected with the history of America. The 
same medalet also appears in the Catalogue 
of the Cleveland sale, May 7 & 8, 1872, 
Lot 594. 
different types, also struck to commemorate 
the same victory. See Lots 208 and 209 
in the Allan Silver Cabinet, May 25, 
1870. 

Obverse : A well executed bust of Queen 
Anne. 

Legend: ANNE-D-G-MAG-BR.- 
FR-ET-HIB-R- 

Lxergue: The initial letters L G L. 
under the bust. 

Reverse: Vigo bay and surroundings, 
showing the relative positions of 
*-Joc’’, ‘* Vicos’’, and ‘* Cone.”’ 
the fleet, in the foreground, on the 
ocean. 

Legend: ANGLOR « ET - BATAV - 
VIRTUTE - 

Inscription : INcCENS: CLASSE Opes AMER- 
iC INTERCEPT. 


There were silver medals, of ° 
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Exergue: 1702. Size 1s. Brass. 

This medalet was struck to commemo- 
rate the victory of the English and Dutch 
allied under Sir George Rooke (‘‘ Anglor - 
Et - Batav : Virtute.’"—By English and 
Dutch bravery) over the French and Span- 
ish, commanded by Chateau Renault, at 
Vigo, Spain, Oct. 11, 1702, during the 
‘« War of the Spanish Succession.’’ 

Smollett (History of England, Vol. IX, 
page 287, Edition of 1769) gives an accu- 
rate description of the battle and says this 
captured plate and merchandise were 
from the West Indies; but Willson (Uni- 
versal History, page 402) asserts that the 
French and Spanish fleet were ‘‘ laden with 
the treasures of Spanish America.’’ Either 
one of the above assertions would justify 
that part of the legend which connects 
the medalet with the history of our own 
country, viz.: OPES AMERIC. 

The plate thus captured was minted into 
coin on which the word VIGO appeared 
under Queen Anne’s head (Humphreys, 
Vol. II, page 485) in commemoration of 
the victory. 

We had the good fortune to add the 
above medalet to our cabinet at the late 
sale, and regard it as being of historic 
value to our country, so seldom was any 
allusion made to America on coins or 
medals of that or previous periods. 


E. J. C. 
Newark, N. F., Oct. 1, 1869. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[Marquis DE LAFAYETTE'.] 
[From the autograph collection of Mr. Robert 
Coulton Davis. } 
Camp, 30th November, 1777. 
Dear Sir : 
I come again to trouble you about my 
business—but I want some dollars from 


1 For signature of Lafayette, see page 32¢volume 


t, of the Recorp. At the date of this letter, he 
was at White Marsh, about 14 miles from Philadel- 


you which F desire you would send me by 
some opportunity—we shall make the same 
conditions or any other as you will be 
pleased—I expect guddill of currency pa- 
per from Charlestown and if you choose 
I could let you have it with any interest 
you’l think proper—in all I desire you to be 
alone master of the conditions between 


phia, where the American army was encamped, but 
from which they soon afterward removed to Valley 
Forge.—[Eb.]} 














us—I took already the liberty of taking 
from count de-pulaski two hundred dol- 
lars which he was to send to you—Mr. 
robert buchanan will ask to you thirty- 
seven pounds 10° or perhaps more which I 
beg you would give to him or any body 
from him—for the remains out of these 
two employments I hope you will be so 
good as to send it to me by some occasion. 
I beg your thousand pardons for being 
so troublesome, but my confidence issue 
from your kindness for me since the first 
moment of my arrival.in this country. 

I gave in landing at Charlestown! every 
guinea I had for currency paper. I thought 
that I could never leave soon enough that 
heavy gold for continental money, and as 


some body proposed to me some trifling: 


advantage I made to him the most severe 
reproache—however I wish’d now to have 
about fifty guineas if it was possible—and 
to give for it what interest or bills of ex- 
ange you would think proper. 

We have no news in camp since the 
enemy start again into philadelphia it is 
very disagreeable to be by common [Azazus] 
and every rule of war to acknowledge that 
we cannot attack those redoubts in our 
present circumstances without the total 
ruin of the American army’—attacking 
must not be our present scheme—let us 
have men to fight, this is the first thing ; 
make soldiers of these men as far as a so 
little time will permit—these things will 
not be done before the Spring, and if 
they are done in a right manner then we 
must exert ourselves in the field—the 
building of our hutts is advancing there’® 
I hope our men will be very comfortable 
I have been very glad to hear that the 
virginia took the resolution of filling up 
all his regular regt* for my division is very 
far from being strong in consequence of 





1 Lafayette crossed the ocean in a ship which 
landed at Charleston, South Carolina. He was 
accompanied by the Baron DeKalb, who had acted 
as his interpreter in his conversations with the 
American commissioners in Paris.—[ED.] 


? Intrenchments around Philadelphia, within 
which was Howe’s army.—[Eb.] 


* Preparation of shelters for the army at Valley 
Forge.—[ Ep. } 
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the most part being to be dismissed soon 
—however before my coming there great 
many of ’em have been reinlisted for the 
war on the condition of going on fullough 
immediately. 

With the most affectionate sentiments I 

have the honor to be your most 
obedient servant. 


Marquis DE LAFAYETTE. 


Will you be so good as to send this 
letter to Colonel Armand.’ 





1 This letter bears no superscription, Colonel 
Armand here referred to was Charles Armand, 
Marquis de la Rouarie, a French officer in the 
Continental army. He was commissioned a Colo- 
nel, by Congress, in May, 1777, and authorized to 
raise a corps of Frenchmen. He was a spirited 
and zealous officer, and did good service through- 
out the war. In the Fall of 1777, he was with 
Lafayette, in New Jersey, and the next year was 
actively engaged in Westchester county, New 
York, in opposition to corps of Germans and Loy- 
alists. His quarters were at one time, at a house 
on the site of St. John’s college, at Fordham. For 
awhile he was stationed at Ridgefield, in Connecti- 
cut, under General Robert Howe, where he made 
good use of a company of horsemen belonging to 
his corps known as Maréchaussée patrolers. He 
was with general Gates in the Carolinas. He 
went to France on the public service of the colo- 
nists, early in 1781, and rejoined the army before 
Yorktown in the autumn of that year. On the 
recommendation of Washington, he was commis- 
sioned a brigadier in 1783. He returned to France 
in 1784, and on his marriage to a wealthy French 
lady of ancient family, in 1786, he invited Wash- 
ington to come to France and partake of the hos- 
pitalities of his home. To this Washington re- 
plied: “I must confess I was a little pleased if not 
surprised, to find you think quite like an American 
on the subject of matrimony and domestic felicity ; 
for in my estimation, more permanent and genuine 
happiness is to be found in the sequestered walks 
of connubial life, than in the giddy rounds of 
promiscuous pleasure, or the more tumultuous and 
imposing scenes of successfnl ambition. This 
sentiment will account, in a degree, for my not 
making a visit to Europe.” 

General Armand took an active part in the 
revolutionary movements in France. He partici- 
pated in the sanguinary scenes of La Vendée. 
Sick, when the news of the death of Louis the 
Sixteenth reached him, it gave such a shock that 
he died on the 3oth of January, 1793, and was 
buried privately, by moonlight. The fierce revo- 
lutionists dragged his body oad its grave, and from 

apers buried with him, the names of several of 
fie associates were revealed, some of whom were 
afterward guillotined.—[Epb.] 
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[Mrs. JANET MontcomEry."] 


[From the autograph collection of Mr. Robert 
Coulton Davis. ] 


My dear Brother: 

By a letter which Jasper has written to 
Edward? it appears you are under appre- 
hensions for Peggy ;* and we are greatly 
alarmed and the more so as it must be a 
long while ere we can be relieved from 
our fears. 


1 The writer of this very interesting letter was 
Janet Livingston, the widow of General Richard 
Montgomery, and sister of Robert R. Livingston, 
LL. D., the first Chancellor of the state of New 
York. She was the eldest of ten children of 
Robert R. Livingston, one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the colony of New York, and 
Margaret Beekman, She was born in 1743, at 
Clermont, on Livingston’s Manor, then in Colum- 
bia (now Duchess) county, N. Y. At the age of 
thirty years she married Richard Montgomery, who 
had been a captain in the British service, and had 
met her several years before, while engaged in that 
service. Hesold his commission, came to America 
and married Miss Livingston. When he went to 
Canada in the command of Republican troops in 
1775, as brigadier-general, his wife accompanied 
him as far as the country seat of General Schuyler, 
her kinsman, at Saratoga. There they parted 
never again to meet on earth, forhe was killed 
at Quebec, at the close of that year. His last 
words to her were, “ you shall never blush for your 
Montgomery.” 


This letter was addressed to Chancellor Living- © 


ston, then in France as minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States. [Ep.] 


? Mrs. Montgomery’s youngest brother, Edward 
Livingston, the eminent jurist and statesman, who 
was born at Clermont, in May, 1764, and died at 
Rhinebeck, New York, in May, 1836. He was a 
member of Congress from New York from 1795 to 
1801. Unfortunate in his financial affairs, he re- 
moved to New Orleans in 1804, where (having 
lost his first wife, Mary McEvers) he married a 
beautiful Creole. There he was successful as a 
lawyer, and was employed by the state of Louisiana 
to codify its statutory law. His “ code’ made him 
famous throughout Europe. He was aide-de-camp 
to General Jackson in the battle of New Orleans; 
and from 1823, until"1831, he represented Louisi- 
ana, alternately in both houses of Congress, 
Then he was chosen Secretary of State, in which 
capacity he gave high tone to our foreign relations, 

] 


5 Mrs. Montgomery’s sister Margaret, the wife 
of Thomas Tillotson who was one of the early 
Secretaries of the State of New York.—[Ep. ] 


Vanderline’ will take this to you: he 
will bring for me a half Urn to place on 
the monument of the Gen’, as the other is 
of wood and decayed: give him an in- 
scription for it as a dedication of mine. 
I mean him to get it in Italy as it will 
be cheaper.’ 

John has another son, and Eliza is well. 
Joanna*® and myself are still with the 
Major,‘ who goes through thick and thin 
to serve the Public, as he thinks for him- 
self and the good he can do individuals 
who think themselves injured, make a cla- 
mour, and he may lose his place as it is too 
lucrative to keep long. Osgood® is sigh- 


1 John Vanderlyn, the eminent American 
painter, who was born in the village of Kingston, 
Ulster county, N. Y. in October, 1776, and died 
there in September, 1852. He received instruc- 
tions from Gilbert Stuart, and through the aid of 
Aaron Burr, he went to Paris in 1796 to study art 
there for five years. He went there again in 1803, 
and staid in Europe until 1815, winning the gold 
medal at the Louvre, and a high compliment from 
Napoleon in 1808, for his picture of ‘ Marius 
seated amid the Ruins of Carthage.” That medal 
and picture are in the present possession of Bishop 
Kip of California. He painted portraits and pan- 
orama pictures after his return. In 1832 he was 
commissioned to paint a full length portrait of 
Washington for the hall of the house of Represen- 
tatives, and in 1839 he finished a picture for one 
of the panels in the rotunda of the capitol, repre- 
senting the landing of Columbus. His last full 
length portrait was of President Taylor, painted in 
1849.—[Ep.] 

2 The monument is in front of the great window 
of St. Paul’s Church in New York fronting on 
Broadway. It was erected by an order of Con- 
gress dated January 25,1776. His remains at the 
request of his widow, were removed from Quebec 
(where they were first interred), in 1818, and they 
were deposited beneath this monument. The urn 
here mentioned, was procured, and now surmounts 
a short plain column.—[ Ep. ]} 


8 John was Mrs. Montgomery’s third brother, 
who was born in 1755, and Joanna was her fourth 
sister, who married Peter R. Livingston, an emi- 
nent politician,—[Ep. ] 

* Henry Beekman Livingston, Mrs. Montgom- 
ery’s second brother, who was, at different times, 
attorney-general, judge, and chief-justice of New 
York.—[Ep.] 


5 Samuel Osgood, a soldier and statesman of 
New York, who, the year this letter was written, 


was appointed Naval officer at the port of New 
York.—[Eb.] 











ing for it and many others. Tillotson’ is 
not well, I fear he is in a decay: his 
Office confines him, and the air of Albany 
is too keen: they will be in town soon. 

This is a dieing world, my dear brother : 
how necessary to be prepared for Death 
since when it comes without it, how dread- 
full. Mrs. Gen' Schuyler is gone in this 
way without a moments warning—not one 
serious word or thought it would seem. 
She was so sure of outliving the old man 
that she had made no disposition of the 
Property, which it is said amounted to 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars.* 
The Assembly is not yet broke up and I 
hear nothing of the Gov" resigning nor 
your taking his place. Dewitt, it is said, 
is to be the man—some talk of Brock- 
holst. I have given you my opinion 
about the gratitude of your State, and I 
think the General Government not mach 
better. I hope you may have signed the 
treaty® ere M. arrives that he may not run 
away with your labours. We have here a 
Mr. Short who was our resident in Spain. 
He made the treaty but Pinckney had the 
honour.® Armstrong’ has an idea of build- 

1 Judge Tillotson, who married Mrs. Mantgom- 
ery’s first sister, Margaret.—[Ep.] 

2 Mrs. General Schuyler was Catharine Van 
Rensselaer, and in her later years had become 
quite corpulent. She died suddenly at Albany, in 
1803. Her husband died there in November, 
1804. He had been for many years seriously af- 
flicted with gout.—[Ep.] 

® George Clinton was then governor.—[Eb. ] 

* Simion De Witt, an active public man and 
then Surveyor-general of New York, and Brock- 
holst Livingston, are here alluded to.—[Ep.] 


5 For the purchase of Louisiana from the 
French by the United States, which was consuma- 
ted in the month this letter was written.—[ Ep. ] 

® William Short, a native of Virginia, where he 
was born in 1759. He was Jefferson’s Secretary 
of Legation when the latter was appointed minister 
to France in 1784, and was the recipient of the 
first commission signed by Washington, as Presi- 
dent, in 1789, as Charge-d-Affairs to the French 
Republic. He was successively minister resident 
at the Hague and to Spain. He negotiated an 
important treaty concerning Spanish boundaries 
with Florida and the Mississippi. Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney minister to France is here alluded 
to.—[Ep.] 


‘John Armstrong, who married Alida, the 
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ing at Esopus; how strange to leave his 
property and go where he has not a foot 
of land. \ 

Tillotson has advertized his place at 
Rhinebeck, being determined to get away 
from T— whose mill has cost him 7000 
pounds but from which he hopes to make 
great wealth: he has a dock and store on 
Garrettson’s' farm & a large sloop. At 
Rhinebeck there are three sloops—one is 
entirely employed in carrying slate from a 
quarry found near Crook’s place beyond 
Schuyler’s ; the turn Pike from thence is 
now obtained and an Academy building 
at the flats. Yet in despight of all this 
improvement I cannot sell my farm, and 
by this means am unable to build at my 
other place which however Jones is im- 
proving by planting and fences. My dear 
Brother I long to see you return provided 
you determine to reside at Clermont, if 
not you will be distant from me and it 
will be all one if at Paris or Albany. 

Deveaux has paid Garnet off so that 
thing is finished—he is now going on with 
his Turrett to his barn and twenty wild 
things which will soon involve him in new 
difficulties. Two of his married sisters 
are coming into our country to live. 

If you keep off a war we certainly will 
remain the happiest of People. The 
town [New York] is now growing a vast 
City—Wealth and trade increase and also 
extravagance. The Cruger family who 
are all now married divide two hundred 
thousand dollars each. And Nick’s widow 
first takes one third of the whole estate. 
Billy Bard has one of the daughters and 





youngest sister of Mrs. Montgomery. He was an 
officer in the Revolution on Gates’ staff, minister 
to France » ees administration (from 1804 
to 1810), and Secretary of War in 1814. He had 
served in the Senate of the United States. Gen. 
Armstrong was born in Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, 
in November, 1758, and died at Red Hook, N. Y. 
in April, 1843.—[Ep.] 


1 Freeborn Garrettson, a leading pioneer of 
Methodism in America, and an effective and zeal- 
ous preacher, who married Catharine, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s second sister.—[Eb. ] 


2 At the village of Rhinebeck on Rhinebeck 
Flats.—[Ep.] 
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the son of Harry Cruger’ another: he is 
going to look at my place to retire to 
study the Law. Peter Stivasant [Stuyve- 
sant] is to marry Miss Barclay—and Co! 


Fish Miss Stivasant.? 
Mrs. Walter is quite recovered and looks 
quite handsome. Mrs. Juel has a daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Cuttery is in bad health— 
Charles McEvers has married a 

Daughter of our D* Cooper—and 

Gov’ Crawford has had at last og 
resolution to engage his passage to 

Europe probably never with a 

thought to return: his wife is in despair 
that he will not take her with him. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephens supped with us last 
night; they both looked very well. She 
complains bitterly of her husband who has 
blown up the house three times with the 
Thermo-lamp—and destroys her with the 
smell of the Gas*—her whole house is, she 


1 The Cruger family were wealthy and influen- 
tial. Henry Cruger was a merchant in New York, 
and member of the provincial assembly and coun- 
cil. He went to England for his health, and es- 
tablished himself in trade, in Bristol. There his 
son Henry, (here spoken of ), became the business 
partner of his father, and was mayor of Bristol in 
1781. He had been elected to a seat in Parlia- 
ment, as the colleague of Edmund Burke, in 1774, 
and was reelected in 1784. He came to New 
York after the war, engaged in mercantile business 
there and was elected to a seat in the state Senate 
whilst he was still a member of Parliament. 
—[Epb.] 


? Colonel Nicholas Fish, father of our present 
Secretary of State, He was a meritorious youn 
officer in the war for independence, A native of 
New York, where he was born in 1758, he was 
educated at Princeton, went through the great 
struggle with credit, held the office of adjutant- 
general of his native state for sevesal years, and 
served in civil life with honor. He was president 
of the N. Y. Society of the Cincinnati. Colonel 
Fish died in the city of New York, in June, 1833. 
—[Ep.] 


5 This was probably John Stevens, the inventor, 
who, after seeing the steam-boat invented by John 
Fitch experimented for about thirty years, in trying 
to perfect machinery for steam navigation. In the 

ear after this letter was written, he built a propel- 
er, which was so successfull, that he built the 
steamer, Phanix, which was completed soon after 
Fulton finished the Clermont, in 1807. In a pam- 
phlet published in 1812, Stevens urged the govern- 
ment to make experiments on railways traversed by 
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says, a scene of confusion and experiment, 
as her sons all have the same passion ; her 
only hope is that the house may really be 
so injured that he may be obliged to 
build her another which he says he can- 
not afford. 
Accept my warmest 
affection and wishes 


April the 3° 1803. 
New York. 


(Wituram Duntap."] 
[From the collection of Dr. S. W. Francis.] 


Friday morning March to. 
My Dear Friend: 

Your patient is worse, inasmuch as the 
lower extremities have become affected. 
I know your engagements & reluctantly 
ask a moment of your precious time. But 
by calling in and seeing her you will encour- 
age her, & by consulting as you wished, 
with M’Lean, your united voices and my 
influence may induce her to adopt the course 
you proposed. I called at M’Lean’s yes- 
terday and should have seen you, but was 
prevented. 

God bless you. 


MY Dont 


Dr. FRANCIS. 


steam carriages. To him is due the honor of 
many of the best and most important achievements 


in early steam-boat navigation. He was born in 
New York in 1749, and died in Hoboken, N. J. 
in 1838.—[Ep. ] 


1 This note has no historic value, and is intro- 
duced merely to put on record a fac-simile of the 
signature of Wm. Dunlap, (which is quite rare), 
who bore a conspicuous part in our history as a 
painte?, theatrical manager and author, at the close 
of the last century and far into the present century. 
The note is without date or a clue to the date. 

William Dunlap was a native of Perth Amboy, 
N. J. where he was born in February, 1766. His 
father was an Irish officer under Wolfe, at Quebec, 













MinnEsota Historica SociEtTy.—This 
society held its annual meeting at St. 
Paul, on the 13th of January, 1873. Mr. 
J. Fletcher Williams, the Secretary and 
Librarian of the society, presented an 
annual report, in which the condition and 
prospects of the society were set forth. 
Its income the past year had been $3,100, 
of which sum $915 were spent in the 
purchase of books and over $100 in 
binding. There were 409 valuable books 
purchased. In all, by purchase and ex- 
change, the additions to the library were 
577 bound volumes. It now contains 
5,300 bound volumes, and about 10,000 
pamphlets and unbound books. It is 
strong on works on Western and North- 
western history, biography, geography, 
&c., and has a collection of over 300 vol- 
umes of newspapers, also of portraits and 
memoirs of pioneers. The report showed 





and being a loyalist, went within the British lines 
at New York in 1777. There at a very early age, 
William commenced painting portraits; and in the 
Summer of 1783, Washington gave him a sitting 
for a likeness, at Rocky Hill, N. J. In 1784, 
when eighteen years of age, he went to England 
and received instructions from Benjamin West, then 
tk court painter. After his return, he became 
enamored of the stage, writing a comedy (1789) 
called “‘ The Father,” and once. appearing on the 
boards as an actor. He became associated with 
Hallam and others in the management of New 
York theatres, and in 1798, his tragedy of “André” 
was produced with considerable success. The 
management of play-houses finally made him a 
bankrupt, and he abandoned the profession. 


Toward the close of the War of 1812, Mr. 


Dunlap became paymaster in the army, which 
office he held two years, when he resumed painting, 
and produced a series of highly creditable pic- 
tures. He has left behind him some valuable 
literary work, of which his “‘ History of the Amer- 
ican Theatre,” and “The Arts of Design in 
America,” are the most noted. These are marred 
by some serious errors, but they are few. He also 
wrote a “ History of the State of New York” and 
one or two other works. Dunlap died in New 
York in September, 1839. 

“Dr. Francis,” to whom the above note was 
addressed, was Dr. John W. Francis, the eminent 
physician and author, of New York city, and father 
of the contributor of this note—{Ep.} 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 





the society to be one of the most prosper- 
ous in the country. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing 
year, are as follows: 

President.—Hon. E. F. Drake. 

First Vice Pres.—Rev. F.T. Brown,D.D. 

Second ‘* * Rey. John Ireland. 

Third “ * William H. Kelley. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—J. Fletcher 
Williams. 

Lxecutive Council.—Capt. R. Blakeley, 
Rev. F. T. Brown, D. D., J. B. Chaney, 
Hon. E. F. Drake, Judge A. Goodrich, 
Geo. A. Hamilton, Alfred J. Hill, James 
J. Hill, Rev. John Ireland, Gen. S. P. 
Jennison, Wm. H. Kelly, John D. Lud- 
den, Ex. Gov. W. R. Marshall, Rev. J. 
Mattocks, Dr. B. Mattocks, Charles E. 
Mayo, Rev. Dr. McMasters, J. P. Pond, 
R. O. Sweeney, Gen. H. H. Sibley, J.F. 
Williams, Hon. H. M. Rice, Rev. E. D. 
Neill, Sherwood Hough, Dr. J. H. Mur- 
phy. 

A communication was received from 
Hon. Charles Whittlesey, President of the 
‘* Western Reserve Historical Society’’ at 
Cleveland, enclosing a memorial to Con- 
gress, asking that the historical collections 
of M. Margry, of Paris, relating to Nou- 
velle France, be printed by our govern- 
ment, and distributed to historical socie- 
ties and public libraries in the U. S. The 
memorial was approved, and the officers 
directed to sign it and transmit it to Con- 
gress. 

The Secretary read an account of the 
proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, proposing 
to celebrate the Bi-Centenary of the dis- 
covery of the [upper] Mississippi river by 
Marquette and Joliet, near Prarie du Chien, 
on June 17 and 18, 1873, and inviting 
other societies to cooperate. The idea 
was heartily approved of, and it was 
agreed to aid the proposed commemora- 
tion, as soon as more definite knowledge 
of the arrangements can be had. 

A very interesting letter was read from 
Maj. Clarke, Indian agent at Bayfield, 
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in relation to the Ojibwa language and 
nation. He says: The nation, contrary 
to the fate of most of our Indian tribes, 
are increasing in number, and their lan- 
guage, now spoken over a region seve- 
ral hundred miles in extent, is bound to 
be a living, spoken tongue for many years 
to come. He stated that one of the 
missionaries in Minnesota had a very co- 
pious and scholarly dictionary of the 
tongue which he and others had compiled, 
but which still remained in manuscript for 
want of means to publish it. Major 
Clarke proposed that the society procure 
it, and print it in the same manner as it 
did the Dakota dictionary. The Secretary 
was requested to secure the MS. if possible. 

Mr. W. A. Truesdell, a civil engineer, 
presented a map of the battle-field of 
Birch Coolie’, Minn. which he had pre- 
pared by request of the society. Mr. 
Truesdell stated that all traces of the 
memorable struggle would soon be gone 
if measures were not taken to preserve 
them. 

The Secretary laid on the table copies 
of the reprint of the first volume of col- 
lections of the society, (a neat volume of 
516 pages), just printed. A vote of 
thanks was extended to him for the careful 
and faithful manner in which it had been 


edited by him, and for the very full and’ 


.complete indices. The society then ad- 
journed. 

MARYLAND HisroricaL Socrety.—The 
annual meeting of the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society was held at their rooms, in the 
city of Baltimore, on the evening of the 
roth of February. The President, John 
H. B. Latrobe was in the chair. 

The Treasurer, C. L. Oudesluys, report- 
ed the revenue from subscription fees du- 
ring the year, to be $960, from 185 
subscribers. The funds on hand were 
$5,270.85, in cash; 30 shares of National 
Farmers’ Bank Stock, and §$ 1,900 worth 
of U. S. 5-20 Bonds. The Peabody fund 


! Birch Coolie, or “ Coulee,” was one of the 
most sanguinary battles between the state militia 
and the Sioux during the massacre of 1862, 16 
whites being killed and 44 wounded.—[Ep.] 
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of the society reaches $21,000. The 
following named gentlemen were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: 

President.—John H. B. Latrobe. 

Vice Presidents.—George W. Brown, 
John G. Morris, D. D., Henry Stock- 
bridge. 

Corresponding Secretary.—E. A. Dal- 
rymple, D. D. 

Recording Secretary.—Thomas D. Baird. 

Treasurer.—C. L. Oudesluys. 

Librarian.—John J. Jacobson. 

Trustees of the Atheneum.—Otis Spear, 
George A. Pope, Mendez I. Cohen. 

Trustees of the Peabody Fund.—Enoch 
Pratt, Joseph Merrifield, William J. Al- 
bert. 

Council of Government.—Philip T. Ty- 
son, J. Saurin’ Norris, Ed. G. Lind, 
Hugh L. Bond. 

Committee on Honorary Membership.— 
George W. Dobbin, Edward M. Keith, 
S. Teackle Wallis. 

Committee on Finance.—Henry Janes, 
C. L. Oudesluys, A. W. Bradford. 

Committee on the Library.—Wm. Fell 
Giles, P. R. Lovejoy, W. H. Corner, 
John G. Morris, D. D., Isaac D. Jones, 
Rev. A. M. Randolph, Joseph M. Cush- 
ing, E. A. Dalrymple, D. D., Thomas J. 
Morris, John I. Thomson, N. H. Morri- 
son, John J. Jacobsen. 

Committee on the Gallery.—John H. B. 
Latrobe, George B. Coale, Joseph H. 
Meredith, Edward G. McDowell, J. 
Stricker Jenkins. 

Curator on the Cabinet.—John Gatchell. 

A report of a committee was made 
concerning a copy of the portrait of Lord 


‘Baltimore, painted for the society by the 


late Thomas Sully, stating that, by the 
records of the society, it seems to have 
been a gratuitous labor by Mr. Sully, but 
that circumstances favored the impression 
that Mr. Sully expected part payment of 
its value, by the society. 

The principal feature of the evening 
was the reading of a paper by Rev. John 
G. Morris, D. D., upon the Lord Balti- 
more, in which he gave a very interesting 
biographical sketch of that gentleman and 
leading mémbers of the Calvert family. 


; 














Maine Historicat Society.—A _ spe- 
cial meeting was held at the Sagadahoc 
house, Bath, Wednesday, Feb. 19, for the 
reading of papers on points of historic 
interest and interchange of views on the 
work of the society. 

The President, Hon. Judge Bourne, of 
Kennebunk, took the chair at 10, A. M. 
and opened with an address on the historic 
interest attached to this part of the Maine 
coast on the work of the society; the 
circumstances which hindered its activity 
in its earlier, and the greatly increased 
efficiency of its later years. 

Several papers were then read; by Joseph 
Williamson, Esq. of Belfast on the ‘‘ Pe- 
nobscot expedition’’ of 1779; one com- 
municated by John E. Godfrey, Esq. of 
Bangor, on the ‘‘ Younger Castin,’’ a 
thorough treatment of the subject fortified 
by authorities; by Rev. B. W. Pond, on 
the history of the first church in York; 
by Mr. William Goold of Windham, on 
the burning of Falmouth, 1775, by 
Mowatt, containing new facts; and by 
Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., of Boston, a 
memoir of Francis Champernown, a kins- 
man of Gorges, (drawn from _ original 
sources of the family in England,) who 
lived in Greenland, N. H. and then in Kit- 
tery, Maine, where he died and was buried. 

Judge Barrows, of Brunswick, called 
attention to a Spanish work, (rescued from 
a pedlar’s cart), of Dr. Don Tomas To- 
mayo de Vegas, a defence of Mariana’s 
History of Spain, chiefly on account of its 
motto ‘‘si quisa veritate vincatur, non 
ipse vincitur sed ignorantia.’’ He also 
read extracts from a commonplace book 
of the late M. E. Woodman, Esq., of 
Brunswick, recently found in an old attic, 
on decisions of courts, showing how 
judgments are influenced by changes of 
prevailing sentiment and opinion, and also 
a statement showing the burdensome tax- 
ation of 1761-1779 as compared with the 
taxation of recent years. 

Leonard Woods, D. D. LL. D., made 
interesting statements concerning rarities 
which Senator Sumner is reported to have 
found in his recent European tour, espe- 
cially respecting a very rare and curious 
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little vol., by Martin Walgemiiller under 
the pseudonym of an obscure school mas- 
ter et Hylacomylus St. Dié, Lorraine, 
France, ‘‘Cosmographie Introductio,’’ 
1507, which first suggested the name of 
Americus Vespuccius for the new continent, 
a distinction to which he had no claim. 
The Dr. was sure that this was a later 
edition of the work unless bibliographers 
were greatly at fault. Several editions 
had followed prior to 1518, which were so 
much changed and falsified as to diminish 
their value with the exception of the sth, 
published at Strasburg by the author him- 
self in 1509. That copy of the first edition, 
April, 1507, was bought at a stall in Paris 
some thirty years before and sold in 1866, 
for 2000 francs. At the same time a 
copy of a later edition brought 700 francs. 
The happy possessor of the only copy 
extant of the first edition was congratula- 
ted by M. Davizac, the great geographer, 
who thought it safe to assure him that his 
cabinet had no publication of equal value. 

R. K. Sewall, Esq., of Wiscasset, re- 
marked on the effect of the field-days of 
the society, in awakening interest in his- 
torical investigation. He also exhibited 
photographic views of Monhegan Island 
and the adjacent coast; of Damariscove 
Island, and Pemaquid Harbors, and draw- 
ings of curious inscriptions on rocks on 
Damariscove. 

Joseph Williamson Esq. presented a bul- 
let from Bunker Hill and an autograph let- 
ter from the Earl of Anglesey, dated June, 
1673, Drury Lane, London, to the Navy 
Board respecting his accounts as Treas- 
urer. 

The meeting occupied most of the day, 
the proceedings having been interrupted 
only at noon, when by invitation of Wm. 
B. Sewall, Esq., of Bath, twenty gentle- 
men and ladies sat down to a well provi- 
ded table in the dining hall of the Saga- 
dahoc. A. S. PacKarD. 


Ree’ g Sec’y. 





New EncLanpd Historic, GENEALOGI- 
caL SocieTy.—The annual meeting of the 
society was held at their rooms on the 
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first day of January, 1873, Hon. Marshall 
P. Wilder, the President, in the chair. 

The Librarian, John Ward Dean, A. M. 
reported the whole number of bound vol- 
umes in the library of the society to be 
10,498, and the whole number of pam- 
phlets, 34,338. The committee on the 
library in their report, called attention to 
the increased contributions to their collec- 
tions, and their value to searchers after 
genealogies; and stated that for about 
$1,500 a collection of about 225 volumes 
could be purchased that would by maps, 
engravings, and genealogical and _ topo- 
graphical text, quite fully illustrate each 
county in Great Britain, and procure seve- 
ral of the County Histories, all of which 
would be of great service to genealo- 
gists. 

The financial affairs of the society are 
reported to be ina healthful condition, and 
its good work in the way of publications, 
is making satisfactory progress. 

The address of the President on the 
occasion, was full of excellent suggestions 
concerning the present and future of the 
society. The following gentlemen were 
chosen to be officers of the society for the 
year 1873: 

President.—Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 

Vice Presidents.—Hon. George Bruce 
Upton, of Mass.; Hon. Israel Washburn, 
Jr. LL. D. of Maine; Hon. Ira Perley, 
LL. D. of New Hampshire ; Hon. Hamp- 
den Cutts, A. M: of Vermont; Hon. 
John R. Bartlett, A. M. of Rhode Island; 
Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, LL. D. of 
Connecticut. 

Honorary Vice Presidents.—Hon. Mil- 
lard Fillmore, LL. D. of New York; 
Hon. John Wentworth, LL. D. of IIl. 
Rt. Rev. H. W. Lee, D. D. LL. D. of 
Iowa ; Hon. Increase A. Lapham, LL. D. 
of Wisconsin; Hon. J. H. B. Latrobe, of 
Maryland; William Duane, Esq. of Penn- 
sylvania; Rev. W. G. Elliot, D. D. LL. D. 
of Missouri; Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D. 
of Indiana; Hon. Thos, Spooner, of Ohio. 
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Hon. Wm. A. Richardson, A. M. of the 
District of Columbia; William A. White- 
head, A. M. of New Jersey. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Rev. 
mund F. Slafter, A. M. 

Recording Secretary.—David Greene 
Haskins, Jr. A. M. 

Treasurer.—Benjamin Barstow Torrey. 
i ao Dorus Clark, 


Ed- 


Librarian and Assistant Historiographer 
—John Ward Dean. A. M. 


New York Historicat Society.—At 
the regular monthly meeting of the New 
York Historical Society held at their 
rooms on the 4th of February, Frederick 
DePeyster, the President, was in the chair. 
William Cullen Bryant, the newly elected 
Vice President, was also present. 

A paper was read by Colonel Charles 
C. Jones, Jr. on the ‘‘ Pottery of the 
Southern Indians,’’ in which he gave a 
history of pottery from the earliest ages, 
and exhibited several vases, dug from 
Indian mounds in Georgia and other 
states. One of these vases when discov- 
ered, contained the remains of an infant. 
A donation was received from Rev. Ben- 
jamin I. Haight, D. D., consisting of a 
scrap-book containing the full account of 
the visit of Gen. Lafayette to this country 
in 1825, made up from various newspapers 
published at the time. Miss Cruger, also, 
donated two miniature portraits of Presi- 
dents Madison and Monroe. A resolution 
was adopted requesting Colonel Andrew 
Warner, who was Secretary of the society 
for over a quarter of a century, to with- 
draw his resignation, and continue to act 
as heretofore. The meeting then adjourn- 
ed. 

The society will be hereafter served as 
efficiently in the future, as in the past, by 
Colonel Warner, who has yielded to the 
expressed wishes of the society, and with- 
drawn his resignation. 










TRACES OF AZTEC CIVILIZATION.—Traces of 
what is known as Aztec Civilization—the culture 
of a people who probably preceded the present 
race of Indians in North America, especially on 
the Pacific Coast, are frequently found in the far 
western States and Territories, The “ Tulare 
(California) Times,” of the 16th of January, 1873, 
has the following paragraph: 

P. D. Green informs us that in the vicinity of 
Tehachipi, there are numerous and varied remains 
and evidences of ancient Aztec civilization. There 
are on the sides of the hills, running in different 
directions, well-defined aqueducts and ditches. 
The soil is a firm cement which does not wash 
away. In these ditches there are giant oak trees 
growing, as large and evidently as old as those of 
the surrounding forests, showing that the ditches 
must have been constructed hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of years ago. One of these leads to a 
silver-bearing ledge on which shafts had been sunk, 
and from the bottom of which shaft drifts run in 
different directions, showing that the aborigines 
had mined for the precious minerals in the days of 
old. This old mine was rediscovered by the Nar- 
beau brothers, known in this vicinity, who worked 
for a considerable time in and from the same self 
same shafts first sunk by the ancient inhabitants of 
the continent. The lode did not prove as rich as 
it was hoped it would, and the Narbeau brothers 
finally abandoned it. In running a water-ditch 
through this region, Green once had occasion to 
remove a venerable oak tree. In taking away the 
roots, he observed that immediately under where 
the tree had stood the soil was different from the 
cement surrounding—that it partook of the nature 
of vegetable mould and debris, being very soft and 
easily penetrated. Following down, an ancient 
shaft was easily traced, and on removing the debris 
was most clearly defined, the walls remaining per- 
pendicular, intact and solid. At the bottom of this 
shaft the skeleton of aman was found, immediately 
underneath and covered up by a pile of ashes, 
remaining from some ancient fire. The tree grow- 
ing over this shaft was evidently hundreds of years 
old, showing that the excavation had been made 
long centuries before the advent of the Spaniards. 


MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF GENERAL 
MeEaneE.—The following communication was sub- 
mitted to the City Councils of Philadelphia, by the 
Mayor, with an invitation to them to give it their 
early attention. ‘ The object,” said the Mayor, in 
his message, “being to honor Major General 
Meade, who, by his valor on the battle-field of 
Gettysburg, contributed strongly to the preservation 
of this city from invasion.” 


“ To the Honorable Wm. S. Stokley, Mayor A 
Philadelphia.—Sir: The Gettysburg Battlefield 
Memorial Association incorporated by the State of 
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Pennsylvania, and having among its members 
many of our citizens of well-known character for 
standing and integrity, and having for its object the 
preservation of the battlefield of Gettysburg in the 
condition in which it was left after the victory of 
th: Union arms, as far as that is practicable, and 
the marking, by appropriate memorials, the ground 
occupied by the different corps, divisions and _bri- 
gades of our army during the action, have decided 
to erect upon the battlefield a suitable memorial in 
honor of the services of General Meade. The 
memorial will he an equestrian statue, to be erected 
at a cost of $100,000. This sum it is proposed to 
raise by contributions from the States and the cities 
whose troops participated in that decisive und 
memorable battle. 

“The Association was organized soon after the 
battle, and early after its incorporation by our State 
it purchased over one hundred and thirty acres of 
the ground occupied by the lines of the Union 
army during the action. It is upon some eligible 
oy on this ground that the memorial will be erect- 
ed, 

“The undersigned Ccmmittee appointed for the 
purpose by a meeting of cfficers of the Army of 
the Potomac, held in this city on the 13th inst., and 
acting in conjunction and co-operation with the 
Association, have the honor to present an appeal to 
you as the Mayor of the city of Philadelphia for a 
contribution to the fund known as ‘the Meade 
Memorial Fund of the Gettysburg Battlefield Me- 
morial Association,’ 

“In the discharge of their duty, the Committee 
feel themselves justified in expressing their earnest 
belief that a contribution by the city of Philadel- 
phia, through its constituent authorities, would 
serve as an incentive to the authorities of other 
cities, and thus aid far beyond the contribution 
itself in the proposed measure of honoring the 
memory of one who has ever been deemed one of 
our own citizens, and to whose illustrious services 
on the field of Gettysburg, the city of Philadelphia 
is so largely indebted for its preservation from in- 
vasion and spoliation by the enemy in July, 1863. 

“ Respectfully, 
J. W. Hormann, Bv’t Brig. Gen. U. S. V. 
A. P. MuIRHEAD, 

“ FRANCIS WESSELLS, 

“ Major I, NEwTon Dickson, 

“ JouHN H. Taccart, Late Col. 12th P. R.” 


Philadelphia, March 19th, 1873. 


THE CHEROKEE INDIANS.—In the Indian Terri- 
tory West of Arkansas, are about 10,000 peaceable, 
industrious Cherokees, who, having suffered from 
the cruel injustice of the white people, in the past, 
are unwilling to deal with them in the present and 
the future. There they are with the surges of civ- 
ilization beating upon their borders; seated in al- 
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most profound ignorance of what is going on 
around them; inert in the | grecnge of amazing 
activity upon the outlines of their domains, and 
who are determined, and with justice, to make our 
government faithful to its last solemn treaty with 
them. By the unwise conduct of our statesmen in 
the past, they have a sovereign right to this domain 
which they occupy, and over which no white man 
has a right to travel, nor build a railway, nor carry 
the gospel without their consent, any more than 
Americans have the right to do these things in 
France or England. ‘They have been taught not 
to have faith in the white people, and they reject 
all their overtures for international comity. Thcy 
believe ‘that a bargain’ is a bargain; and, remem- 
bering the injustice which drove them from their 
homes in Georgia almost forty years ago, they are 
determined to remain exclusive and inert. The 
question arises, shall this community be allowed 
to stand in the way of American Civilization ? It is 
a question now confronting the American people; 
and there are signs of a disposition to again enact 
one of the crimes, in the name of “ Destiny,” 
which have marked our anomalous treatment of 
the Indian tribes, as independent nations and at 
the same time as children. There are signs that 
they will soon be forced to obey the will of 
“ Destiny,” and so go on further into the wilder- 
ness, and waste and perish. Justice and Wisdom 
say, Make them Citizens. 


Corn For Fuei.—The curious fact has occurred 
that maize, or Indian corn was raised so plentifully 
in some of the Western States the last year, and 
commanded so low a. price, that it was largely 
used as fuel, it having been found that a ton of 
corn is equal to a cord of wood for heating pur- 
poses, and did not cost as much by three dollars. 


THe Precious Metats.—The following is an 
official report of the amount of the precious metals 
produced in the United States and Territories, west 
of the Mississippi river, during the year 1872: 


California, 
Nevada, 

Oregon, 
Washington, 
Tdaho, 

Montana, 

Utah, 

Arizona, about, 
Colorado, 
Mexico, (west coast) 
British Columbia, 


$ 19,049,098 24 
25,548,871 09 
1,905,034 92 
226,051 06 
2,514,089 78 
41442,134 90 
3,521,020 09 
143,777 00 
3,001,750 85 
535,071 80 
1,350,064 16 
Grand total, $ 62,236,913 89 
The product for the year $62,236,913 89, is 
$ 3,952,884 23 in excess of 1871, which was 
$58,284,029 66. The increase is confined to Utah 
and Nevada alone, some of the other localities 
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falling off slightly. It is proper to state that our 
express communication is so limited, and knowl- 
edge so imperfect of Arizona, that we do not 
consider the figures given for that Territory as reli- 
able for the product of that section. 

Gold is found in no less than thirteen states of 
the Union, namely, in Vermont, Maryland, Virgi- 
nia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, 
and California. During the last twenty-four years, 
California has produced the immense amount of 
$ 643,121,449 in value of the precious metal. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE FINANCES.—Ulysses 
S. Grant was inaugurated President of the United 
States, for the second time, on the 4th of March, 
1873. During his administration of four years, 
according to official satements, $ 368,0c0,cco of 
the public debt have been cancelled. The interest 
charge on the public debt, at the end of June, 1869, 
was $ 131,000,000; at the clcse of June, 1873, it 
will not exceed $107,0c0,cco. The general ex- 
penses of the government for the year ending with 
June, 1869, were $190,500,cco; for the year 
ending with June, 1873, they will not exceed 
$ 153,500,000. Meanwhile taxation has been re- 
duced, as compared with the rates of 1869, to the 
extent of * 170,000,0c0 a year, without impairing 
the elasticity of the revenue, which has increased 
trom $ 371,000,000, in 1869, to the estimated total 
of $ 430,000,000 in 1873. The exports for the 
year ending with June, 1872, show an increase, as 
compared with 1869, of $ 122,500,000, or more 
than twenty-five per cent, while the value of im- 
ports has increased $ 155,000,000. ‘These figures 
seem to show an encouraging indication of solid 
national prosperity. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS AT BERLIN.—-There 
will be specimens of about 7000 American news- 
papers at the Vienna exhibition which will open in 
May. 


THE COLD WEATHER.—-It is said that Lake 
Michigan was frozen entirely across at a place 
where it is 85 miles wide. Such an event has never 
been known by the white settlers in that region. 


ANOTHER WONDERFUL VALLEY.—The Yosem- 
ite Valley, has hitherto borne the palm of su- 
preme grandeur, but later explorations by Joha 
Muir, the explorer and geologist of the Yosemite, 
and Galen Clark, the state Guardian of that valley, 
seem to indicate that another has a just claim to 
supremacy. ‘This is in the great Toulume cafion, 


about 18 miles North from the Yosemite. It 
curves in an unbroken line for over forty miles, 
and runs up to and ends in the very heart of the 
summits of the upper Sierra Nevada. It has a water- 
fall of 1800 feet, or 200 feet greater than that in the 
Yosemite, though unlike the latter, it is broken in 
its passag¢ down, The fall ir the narrow, vastly 











deep and ice-covered fissure, makes a noise like the 
loudest peals of thunder in the ears of the specta- 
tor, in the gorge, for the echoes are fearful. One 
of the walls of this valley is 4,000 feet high. It is 
really a cafion of the Yosemite, and not a valley in 
its true sense. It is probable that greater wonders 
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will yet be found, in that truly wonderful region 
of our continent. ‘The grandeur of the Alps and 
the Appenines, and even of the Andes, are likely 
to be far eclipsed by these revelations of our own 
country. Americans need not cross the ocean to 
obtain the grandest sights in Nature, 





OBITUARY. 


GEORGE CATLIN AND JOHN FREDERICK KENSETT. 


These American artists died the same month— 
December, 1872—the former at the age of 74 
years, and the latter at the age of 54. 

Mr. CATLIN was a native of the Wyoming Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania, where,he was born in 1798. In 
his younger years he evinced a great fondness for 
hunting and fishing. His father was alawyer, and 
wished his son to study for the same profession, 
He reluctantly did so and entered the profession, 
but at the pr of three years he abandoned it, with 
a determination to become an artist, for which he 
seemed to have abilities. He took up his abode 
in Philadelphia where he married, There a band 
of Indian visitors so impressed him, that he deter- 
mined to visit all of the wild tribes of North 
America, in succession, for the purpose of obtaining 
portraits and sketches of their manners and customs. 
He went to St. Louis in 1832, and thence into the 
far off and mysterious region of the Yellow Stone 
River now become so famous. During the next 
succeeding eight years, he was buried in the wild- 
erness, wherein he visited 48 different tribes, and 
emerged with 310 portraits painted in oil colors, 
200 other pictures illustrative of the habits of the 
Indians and the scenery of their domain, and a 
large quantity of Indian curiosities, 

These treasures Mr. Catlin exhibited with great 
success in New York and London, in 1839 and 
1840. Some Indians from the North-west visiting 
England, Mr. Catlin took charge of them, with 
whom he travelled over that country and also in 
France and Belgium, where these representatives 
of the savages exhibited themselves in costumes 
and sports. An account of Mr, Catlin’s wander- 
ings in the wilds of America, was published by 
John Murray, in London, in an illustrated work 
which attracted much attention. In 1861 he re- 
turned to New York, but visited Europe again, 
soon. He returned to America in 1871, and ex- 
hibited his collection in New York, with very little 
success, 

Mr. Catlin died at his home in Jersey City, on 
the 23d of December, 1872. He was the author 
of several literary works. In one of these —“ Lifted 
and Subdued Rocks of America,”’—published in 
London, he advanced the theory that a subterranean 
river, seven times larger than the Mississippi, and 
warmed by the internal heat of the earth, flowed 
under the Rocky Mountains whose waters, rising 
up in the Gulf of Mexico, produced the Gulf 


Stream. His collection of Pictures are of great 
historic value, and ought to be possessed by our 
government. 


Mr. KENSETT was a native of Cheshire, Con- 
necticut, where he was born on the 22d of March, 
1818. Ile learned the art of engraving, from his 
uncle, but liking painting much better, he went to 
England at the age of twenty-two years, to study, 
taking with him orders for bank-note engraving, 
sufficient to ensure himself a comfortable living 
there. At that business he worked in London and 
Paris, and meanwhile he sent home a small paint- 
ing, occasionally, for exhibition in the Art Union. 
They met with a ready sale. In 1845, a picture 
of Windsor Castle was sent by him to the society 
of British Artists, which was accepted and ex- 
hibited ; it was also purchased by one of the prize- 
holders of the London Art Union. So encouraged, 
Mr. Kensett laid aside his burine and entered 
wholly upon the profession of a painter. He went 
up the Rhine with his sketch-book, cressed the 
Alps, visited the Italian lakes and made his way to 
Rome where he remained several years, He con- 
fined himself almost wholly to landscape, in which 
he became very proficient and celebrated. His 
sea-shore sketches always won admiration and 
ready purchasers. He was elected a member of 
the American National Academy of Design, and 
in 1850, he returned to this country. From that 
time until his sudden death on the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1872, he worked steadily at his profession, in 
New York, where he was held in the highest esteem 
as an artist and a man. . 

Mr. Kensett’s death was doubtless caused by a 
shock to his physical system, which he received in 
November. He had a studio near the house of 
Vincent Collyer, an artist friend, on an island in 
the river near Darien, Connecticut, and lived with 
Mr. Collyer. One morning last November, the 
latter went to New York, by railway. His wife, a 
good driver, took the reins and drove to the station 
with him, with a horse and light carriage. A nar- 
row causeway, sometimes covered at high tide, 
connected their island with the main land. It was 
bare when they crossed it; it was covered when 
Mrs. Collyer returned. The horse lost his footing, 
the carriage was overturned, and Mrs. Collyer and 
the animal were drowned. The sad news soon 
reached Mr. Kensett, at the house. He hastened 
to the scene of the disaster, and being unable to 
procure assistance, rushed into the chilled flood, 
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drew the body of Mrs, Collyer from under the 
carriage, and with almost superhuman exertions, 
and with slight assistance, carried it to her home. 
The circumstance, the exposure and the fatigue 
brought on pneumonia, from which he had not re- 
covered when he resumed work at his studio in 
New York. On the day of his death, whilst his 
errand boy had gone for his luncheon, he suddenly 
died, Mr. Kensett was never married. 


EDWARD JOHNSON, 


Major General Edward Johnson, a distinguished 
officer of the army of the Confederacy in the late 
Civil War, died at Richmond, Va., on Saturday 
night, March 8, 1873. He was a native of Chest- 
erfield County, Va., where he was born on the 16th 
of April, 1816. He was appointed a cadet at the 
West Point Military Academy in 1833, from Ken- 
tucky, and was graduated in 1838, when he en- 
tered the army as Second Lieutenant under General 
Zichary Taylor. In 1847, he was breveted Cap- 
tain, because of meritorious services in Florida. 
He received the brevet rank of Major, in 1848, 
because of his gallant conduct at the storming of 
Chepultepec, near the City of Mexico, and in the 
capture of that city. In 1851, he was commissioned 
a full captain. For his conduct in the Mexican 
War, Virginia voted him a sword; so also did the 
citizens of his native county. 

Early in the late Civil War, Captain Johnson 
resigned his commission, and joined the army of 
the Confederates. He was immediately appointed 
Colonel of the 12th Georgia regiment, which office 
he held until 1862, when he was promoted to 
Brigadier-general. The following year he was 
commissioned a Major-general. He served in that 
capacity until May, 1864, when he was made priso- 
ner at Spotsylvania Court House. After the war 
he resided most of the time on his farm in Chester- 
field County. 

General Johnson died at his rooms in Ford’s 
Hotel, Richmond. The General assembly of Vir- 
ginia, being in session, passed resolutions and a 
complimentary preamble, and adjourned out of 
respect to his memory. His body lay in State at 
the Capitol in Richmond until the hour of his 
funeral, which took place at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, His remains were interred in Hollywood 
Cemetery, in the presence of a large concourse of 
civil and military officers, and citizens. 


CHARLES Pettit McILVAINE. 


This venerable Protestant Bishop of the Diocese 
of Ohio, died in Florence, Italy, on the 14th of 


March, 1873, at the age of 75 years. He was a 
native of Burlington, N, J., where he was born on 
the 18th of January, 1798. Young McIlvaine was 
a son of Joseph McIlvaine, United States Senator, 
and was graduated at the college of New Jersey, 
Princeton, in 1816, with high honors, In July, 
1820, he was admitted to Deacon’s orders in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and after officiat- 
ing in Christ Church, Georgetown, in the District 
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of Columbia, was ordained priest in 1822. In 
1825, he was called to the position of Chaplain 
and Professor of Ethics in the Military Academy 
at West Point, where he remained for about two 
years, when he assumed the duties of rector of St. 
Anne’s Church, in Brooklyn, N. Y. In 1831, he 
was appointed Professor of the Evidences of Re- 
vealed Religion and Sacred Antiquities in the 
University of the City of New York; and on the 
31st of October, 1832, he was consecrated Bishop 
of the diocese of Ohio. From that year until 1840 
he was President of Kenyon College, Ohio, found- 
ed by Bishop Chase. . In 1853, the honorary degree 
of D. C. L., was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, England, and in 1858, that of 
LL. D., by the University of Cambridge. 
time of his death, he was, (and for seyeral years 
previously had been) President of the Theological 
Seminary of the Diocese of Ohio. 

During the late civil war, Bishop McIlvaine was 
a very active member of the Christian and the Sani- 
tary Commissioners, and was chosen by President 
Lincoln to visit England and explain to the British 
Government the position of the United States in 
the important questicn then at issue. 

Among the published works of Bishop McIlvaine, 
which have been extensively read and commented 
upon, are— Oxford Divinity, Compared with that 
of the Roman and Angligan Churches ;” “ Lectures 
on Evidences of Christianity; ‘The Sinner’s 
Justification before God;” “The Holy Catholic 
Church ;” ‘No Priest, No Altar, No Sacrifice 
but Christ; “A word in Season to Candidates 
for Confirmation; The Doctrines of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church as to Confirmation; Chief Dan- 
ger of the Church: The Truth and the Life,” a 
series of twenty-two discourses in 1855; and 
“ Directions to Inquiring Souls,” 

Bishop McIlvaine ranked, theologically, among 
the Low Church, or Evangelical Episcopalians, 
and was a most devoted, earnest and efficient work- 
er in the field of spiritual culture. 


Joun Torrey. 


Professor John Torrey, M. D. LL. D., the emi- 
nent naturalist, and able member of the faculty 
and board of Trustees of Columbia College, in the 
city of New York, died at his residence on the 
toth of March, 1873. He was born in New York, 
in 1798. One of the earlier Presidents of the 
“ New York Lyceum of Natural History,” he was 
an ever-zealous promoter of the objects of that 
institute and kindred ones. He was a very skilfull 
botanist and mineralogist, andan expert chemist. 
In 1817, he published a catalogue of the plants 
growing within thirty miles of the city of New 
York. This was his first work. Seven years later 
he issued the first volume of his “ Flora of the 
Northern United States,” and in 1826, his “ Com- 

ndium” of thesame. Twelve years later (1838) 

e commenced, with a former pupil, Dr. Asa Gray, 
a more extended work entitled “ Flora of North 
America,” which was carried as far as the close of 
the order, Compositce. 





At the ~ 
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Dr. Torrey prepared the botanical Reports of the 
Natural History Society of the State of New 
York, in 1843-’4; and in conjunction with Dr. 
Gray, described a large portion of the new plants, 
shrubs and trees collected by government exploring 
expeditions. 

In 1824, Dr. Torrey was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry in the West Point Military Academy, 
and also of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in the City of New York, From 1828 to 1851 he 
served as Professor of Chemistry in the College at 
Princeton, N. J.; and since 1853, he had been 
assayer in the United States assay office, New York. 
In 1825, he was made Emeritus Professsor. In 
1850, he presented to Columbia College, his valua- 
ble herbarium. Dr. Torrey was a member of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, by right of primogeni- 
ture, 

Davin H. VINTon. 


On the 21st of February, 1873, General David 
H. Vinton, of the U. S. Army, died at his residence, 
in Stamford, Connecticut, of pneumonia, after a 
brief illness. He was a native of Providence, R.I., 
where he was born on the 4th of May, 1803. He 
was an elder brother of the Rev. Dr. Vinton, whose 
death was noticed in the Recorp, last Autumn. 
In the Summer of 1822, he was graduated four- 
teenth in his class, at the Military Academy at 
West Point, and then entered the Fourth Artillery. 
In that service he remained until the next year, 
when he was transferred to the Infantry. He was 
ordnance officer at Fort Atkinson, in Iowa, until 
1825, when he joined the Artillery-practice School 
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at Fortress Monroe, and remained there about three 
years. 

Subsequently, whilst on duty in Florida, Lieu- 
tenant Vinton acted as Quarter-master, and so 
satisfactory were his services, that he was made 
Quarter-master general of Florida, in 1837. He 
was employed in similar duty the next year, on 
the northern frontier of New York, and during the 
Canadian disturbances. In the same service he 
was employed at different points, until the Winter 
of 1846, when he became Chief Quarter-master on 
the Staff of General Wool, with the rank of Major, 
and served with that officer in Mexico. In 1848, 
he was sent to the Pacific coast, and in 1851, he 
was chief Quarter-master of the Department of 
the West, the head-quarters of which were at St. 
Louis. With the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, he 
engaged in the same duties in Texas, in 1856, and 
was surrendered to the Confederates in 1861, by 
General Twiggs. He was then Deputy Quarter- 
master general, 

Very soon after he was exchanged, Lieutenant 
Colonel Vinton was breveted Colonel, and during 
the Civil War, he was Chief Quarter-master at 
New York, where his services were of the greatest 
value to the nation. He was breveted Brigadier- 
general, in 1865, having already received the full 
commission of Colonel, in 1864.. In 1866, he 
became Assistant Quarter-master general, and the 
same year was placed upon the retired list. He 
was one of the most valued and justly trusted 
officers, in the Army. His first wife was a daughter 
of General Jacob Brown, and his second (a widow) 
is a daughter of D, H. Arnold, of New York. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Bos- 
ton.—By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, Profusely illus- 
trated, Boston: James R. Osgood and Company, 
12 mo, pp. 484. This is a carefully and judiciously 
prepared record of a pilgrimage in ‘sae and 
through books, to places in the New England capital 
honored by time and circumstances and like inter- 
course with people who have figured in the history 
of the city. The author is the youngest son of the 
esteemed New England Antiquary, Samuel G. 
Drake, of Boston, and brother of the author of the 
“Dictionary of American Biography,” published 
by the same house last year. 

The title of the book fully indicates its scope. 
The object of the author was to preserve a record, 
historicaMy and pictorially of the old land-marks 
of his native city, and to make a record of the 
places where the actors lived who have given 
Boston such prominence in the history of our 
country.. His plan has been, in viewing old locali- 
ties to tell for what they have been famous, and to 
briefly characterize or give some conspicuous traits 
and public services of the personages mentioned. 


The author has had peculiar advantages for gather- 
ing up new material and for consulting that already 
gathered. Among other persons who have lent 
him the riches of their experience, is the venerable 
Timothy Dodd, who, at the age of ninety years 
retains a clear recollection of Boston as it existed 
three qnarters of a century ago. 

Mr. Drake’s book is handsomely printed on 
slightly tinted fine paper, and contains nearly one 
hundred illustrations well engraved on wood. 


Anti-Slavery Opinions gp the year 1800.— 

is is a beautifully printed copy of an address 
read before the “‘ Cincinnati Literary Club” on the 
16th of November, 1872, by WILLIAM FREDERICK 
Poot, Librarian of the Public Library of Cincinnati. 
It occupies 82 octavo pages, and is from the press 
of Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, who, in the 
beauty of their publications, are rivalling eastern 
publishers. To the address is appended a fac simile 
re-print of Dr. George Buchanan’s Oration on the 
Moral and Political Evils of Slavery, delivered at 
a public meeting of the Maryland Society for pro- 
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moting the Abolition of Slavery, Baltimore, July 
4,1791. The copy of which this is a fac simile, 
bears, on the title page, the autograph of Wash. 
ington, and is among the contents of Washington’s 
Library, in the Boston Athzeneum. 

Mr. Poole’s paper contains valuable materials for 
guaging public sentiment in the Southern States, at 
about the time of the adoption of the National 
Constitution, as revealed in the writings and 
speeches of leading men, the proceedings of aboli- 
tion societies, and the common expression of in- 
telligent men against the institution. It seems 
strange to this generation that Jefferson should 
have written, with the approbation of his country- 
men, after describing the evils of the social and 
industrial system then prevailing in our land, that 
“The man must be a prodigy who can retain his 
manners and morals undepraved by such circum- 
stances ;’’ or that Doctor Buchanan should have 
been publicly thanked by a Baltimore audience for 
his denunciation of slavery in America in language 
more scathing than any that William Loyd Garrison 
or Wendell Philips ever used; or that the authori- 
ties of William and Mary College, at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, should have conferred the honorary 
degree of LL. D., on the English abolitionist, 
Granville Sharpe, who had no other reputation 
than his anti-slavery record, Yet such are the 
facts of history; and they stand among many other 
facts which are gathered in the little volume under 
notice, and which show the drift of public feeling 
on the subject at the period alluded to. 


The Life, Character and Writings of Francis 
Lieber,—A discourse delivered before the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, January 13, 1873. By 
Hon. M. RusseLt THAYER, Associate Judge of the 
District Court for the City and County of Philadel- 
phia, 8vo. pp. 50, A brief synopsis of this dis- 
course was given in the February number of the 
RECORD, in its notice of the proceedings of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. The discourse 
has been handsomely printed by Collins, with large 
type, on fine tinted paper, for private circulation. 
The title-page bears a picture of the Seal of the 
Historical Society. 


The Bonaparte-Patterson Marriage, in 1803, 
and the Secret Correspondence on the Subject, never 
before made Public. Collected and arranged by 
W. T. R. Saffell, author of “ Records of the Revo- 
lution,” etc. Philadelphia: Published for the pro- 
prietor. 12 mo. pp. 254. To the lovers of gossip 
about the private life of historic personages, this 
* volume affords a dainty morsel. It is made up 
largely of unpublished letters concerning the mar- 
riage of Miss Elizabeth Patterson, daughter of a 
wealthy merchant of Baltimore, to Jerome the 
youngest brother of Napoleon Bonaparte, in the 
year 1803. These letters are from the bride’s 
father, brother, French Ministers and Consuls, 
and officers of the French Army and Navy; also 
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from other distinguished personages, European and 
American, as well as anonymous writers, They 
were purchased by the compiler of a firm in Balti- 
more who deal in paper-maker’s material. They 
procured them as “waste paper” from the old 
ware-house of Mr. Patterson, now occupied by his 
grandson, 

Madame (Patterson) Bonaparte, the widow of 
Jerome, is yet living in Baltimore, at the age of 
almost ninety years. ‘Out of courtesy to her,” 
the compiler says, “he sent to her, through a 
friend, the proof-sheets of a greater part of this 
work, and the design of the book was fully ex- 
plained to her. She made no objection to its issue, 
saying ‘the publication of the volume was a matter 
of perfect indifference to her.’ ”’ : 


The Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatic 
Fournal. ‘The third number of this ably conducted 
Quarterly, published by the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society of Montreal, comes freighted with 
interesting papers. It is always a welcome visitor 
to the Recorp. The following are the contents 
of the current number: 

Old Land-marks on the Richelieu; The Anti- 
quary; Paper Money of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Upper Canada, 1737; Meeting of the 7th 
Fusileers at Quebec, 1793; Third Voyage of 
America Vespuccius to America; Wolfe and 
Montcalm; A Centenarian; Interesting Autograph 
Letter; Currency in Canada in 1808; Crenated or 
Milled Edged Coins; An Ancient Relic; Legends 
on the Coins of Modern Republics; Early Coinage 
of the United States; Family names in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec; Canadian Trade and Commerce 
in the 17th Century; A Gossip on Tradesmen’s 
Tokens; Society’s Proceedings; Editorial, Re- 
views, and Queries. 


The New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Record, for January 1873. This interesting and 
extremely useful publication, has reached the first 
number of its fourth volume, and is a most desira- 
ble organ of the New York Genealogical and 
Biographical Society. The contents of this number 
are: An autobiographical sketch of Chancellor 
Kent; The Groot Family of Albany and Schenec- 
tady, by Prof. Jonathan Pearson; English and 
Dutch Intermarriages, by Charles B. Moore; Early 
Family History, by Martin H. Stafford; The First 
Stone House in Albany, by E. B. O'Callaghan, 
LL. D.; The Bowne Family, by J. F. Bowne; 
Books and MS.-Helps for Pennsylvania Genealo- 
gists, by W. J. Potts; New York Marriage Licences, 
by J. J. Latting; Records of the Society of Friends 
of New York and vicinity, by A. S. Underhill; 
Records of Births of the Society of Friends at 
Gravesend; by Hon. Teunis G. Bergen; Pedigree 
of Jones, by W. D. Patterson; Marriage agreement 
between Dirck Janse Woertman and Annetie Aukes, 
by J. J. Latting; Society’s Proceedings; Notes on 
Books, and Notes and Queries. 





